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PARTIES OF THE PLAY 


CHAPTER ONE 
The Alliances of Art 


In his early story The Glimpse Mr. Arnold Bennett 
observed that life may be viewed as an agglomeration 
of transport. Existence may, indeed, be considered 
as perpetual motion. We move seeds into ground 
already moved by spade or plough, and move the 
subsequent fruits of the earth into ourselves in order 
that we may keep moving. Our eyes and ears move 
things into our consciousness, and our voices and fingers 
move them out again. The artist differs from his 
fellow in the purpose, the passion, and the skill with 
which he expresses the thing impressed. Everybody is 
expressive in some way or another, and expressive 
most of the time, since everybody is commenting on 
his experience; he is moving out of his consciousness 
(if only in simple conversation) whatever has happened 
to get in there. The artist is different because he 
takes this transport work as a conscious task or pleasure, 
and gives form and direction to a natural reaction. 
The man in the street remarks, when vexed, that it’s 
a damnable world. Shakespeare, under a similar 
impulse, wrote Hamlet and Lear, and took up a 
faded play about Timon of Athens and turned it into 
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a commination service. It was his form of swearing, 
the sublime expletive. 

Thus the artist is a specialist in transport. He receives 
from life his packages of impressions, and these he sorts 
and redelivers as best he can. The quality of his 
impressions will vary according to his sensibility, and 
the efficiency of his delivery will vary according to 
his technical capacity. His purposes, too, may vary. 
He may wish only to create what seems to him beautiful 
without any ulterior intellectual motives. The idea 
of having ‘“‘ a message ”’ may be repulsive to him, and 
his impulse may turn to decoration for the eye’s delight. 
Or he may be more concerned with logical truth and 
ethical or sociological doctrine, and so wish to express 
himself in terms of word and thought rather than in 
line, colour, and musical harmony. Usually the two 
forms of art are not distinct. Most decorative forms 
have some intellectual significance. A Gothic church 
suggests the aspiration of religion, and a classical church 
its certainty and repose. The expression of a thought 
may be given added power by the dignity or the sharp- 
ness of verbal form. To the just articulation of what 
is fine, beauty is added as a by-product. But #vhether 
the artist aims at decoration alone, or whether he is 
struggling solely to speak his mind, or whether he is 
trying to do both at once, he is a transport worker 
endeavouring to carry something from his own mind 
into the market-place, and so into the minds and sensi- 
bilities of others. In the slang phrase he is “ putting 
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it across.” Transport of the normal, physical kind 


has various degrees of complexity, and demands various 
quantities and qualities of co-operation. The same is 
true of the arts, in which there is nearly always some 
kind of partnership implied. The poet relies on the 
printer and the publisher to attain his goal, unless he 
is content with the position of the bard who is his own 
publisher in the sense that he composes a ballad and 
then goes and recites it in the street. The painter is less 
dependent on outside help, but usually he needs the 
proprietor of a picture gallery to act for him as a 
publisher acts for the writer. But these are matters 
of marketing rather than of composition. With the 
musician we reach a stage at which the esthetic aspect 
of moving things (in this case sounds) is becoming 
more intricate. ‘The composer may be his own execu- 
tant, or he may leave his compositions for other soloists. 
Again, he may compose for an orchestra, and the value 
of the orchestra will depend largely on the skill and 
sympathy of the conductor as well as on the efficiency 
of its various instrumentalists. ‘There the transport 
work is growing in size, growing in subtlety, and 
imposing a growing ‘necessity for staff work and 
organisation. 

The art of the theatre is essentially a co-operative 
art. In the average theatrical production of today 
there are three main parties to this transport workers’ 
job of ‘‘ putting it across.” ‘The author has something 
to sdy, and he goes to the actor as his mouthpiece. 
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But there is not one actor; there is a team of actors, 
and the team needs a captain if it is to function properly. 
At one period of theatrical history the chief actor 
regarded this captaincy as his inherent and indisputable 
right. At the present moment his claims have been 
superseded by those of the producer, who is a third 
party supposed to be working, like the conductor 
of an orchestra, as a liaison officer between the composer 
and the executants. As a matter of fact, the producer 
is nowadays making far larger claims than that, and 
sometimes justifying his claims. On the stage there 
is the additional complication that the art of speech is 
linked with the art of spectacle. Expression must 
be assisted and amplified by decoration. The actor 
may do or say what is ordered; the producer must 
give him the right tempo for speech or frame for action. 
Thus the art of the theatre is quite different from the 
art of the lyric, or the novel, or the oil painting, because 
the transport work involved is far more troublesome. 
And, of course, when we arrive at music’ drama or 
opera, the task of synthesis or staff work becomes still 
more formidable. No longer is it a matter of the artist 
declaring his mind and finding someone to pfint and 
publish his views. Now writing, acting, singing, 
orchestral work, and decoration have all to be brought 
into harmony; they must all be good of ‘their kind, 
and yet not independently, antagonistically good. All 
must serve the central purpose of the whole artistic 
effort. Much skilled staff work is needed to unite 
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the orchestral and vocal with the dramatic and scenic 
effects. The fact that the former are generally supposed 
to be the more important does not mean that we can 
dispense with the latter. In this connection it is 
interesting to know that Stanislavsky, one of the 
founders and directors of the Moscow Art Theatre, and 
certainly one of the greatest theatrical artists of our 
time, has been working recently on the problems of 
operatic production. He wants to scale the level of 
the acting up to that of the singing, and believes that 
opera can be made a far richer and more satisfying 
experience by diligent perfection of the partnership 
between the music and the miming. 

The art of opera is part of the art of the theatre, and 
is co-operative for that reason. Drama is essentially 
the co-operative art, and to regard it in that aspect is 
especially the function of criticism today. Such an 
emphasis on the dramatic partnership is particularly 
justified at the present time. There is certainly a far 
wider interest in the theatre today than there was 
thirty years ago; fifty years back the theatre hardly 
existed in this country as a vehicle of ideas, and the 
stage was only a frame for the display of great acting 
in more or less traditional rdéles. But now the three 
elements of drama—the word, the action, and the 
spectacle—are being put to new and changing uses. 
A wider interest’ in the drama should carry a deeper 
attention to its component parts, and I shall therefore 
endeavour to review, as it were, with one eye on history 
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and the other on the practical politics of the modern 
stage, the relations of the three chief theatrical partners 
—the author, the actor, and the producer. 

One speaks of the drama as a co-operative enterprise 
almost as though the theatrical version of the one-man 
band were unthinkable. But the art of recitation is 
individual, and in the highest hands it is capable of 
becoming, in common phrase, ‘‘ as good as a play.” 
Ibsen bade us revere ‘‘the alone-standing man”’ on 
the ground that the greatest social virtue might be the 
contempt for society. ‘The art of the music-hall, now 
slightly reinvigorated after a period of decay, was 
largely the art of the alone-standing man in another 
form. Was not George Formby a drama in himself ? 
Did not Marie Lloyd summarise in her own magnificent 
art all the agonies and exultations illumined by the 
lights of London? Were not the red-nosed manipu- 
lators of the broken brolly intensely, genuinely 
theatrical? They, in the words of the song, were 
standing at the corner of the street, and from it they 
lifted a corner-boy philosophy and all the rough 
humours of a down-at-heels world. The point about 
the music-hall comedian was his self-sufficienty. In 
his work of transport he packed the parcel, moved, and 
delivered it. Before a restless and even a rowdy 
audience he had to command attention and hold it 
against all competition of alcohol and conversation. 
He was a team of players in his own person, and yet 
as lonely as the cat that walks by itself. None the less, 
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full dramatic presentation could be suggested. To 
hear Marie Lloyd singing ‘‘ My Old Man said ‘ Follow 
the Van’ ”’ was to see the whole bustle and business 
and pathos of “a flitting.”” With Robey the thing was 
“ theatre ”’ as far as one husky voice, one raddled nose, 
and one pair of leering eyes could make it. The 
flapping canvas behind these mighty soloists was like 
Shakespeare’s wooden ‘‘ O ”’—an appeal to sympathetic 
fancy. ‘“‘ Piece out ‘our imperfections with your 
thoughts.” 

In the case of Miss Ruth Draper, the American 
diseuse, the alone-standing woman does seem able to 
spin from the abundance of her versatile genius the 
whole texture, not of one play, but of many. Her 
medium is the monologue, whose name has been 
reduced by incompetent reciters and concert-hall bores 
to being a thing of deadliest menace. She holds the 
stage for two hours without change of clothes or curtain. 
But hers is the mind and mood and presence which 
alter when they alteration find. In short, she carries 
her audience through Jewry and Italy, through London, 
Paris, Berlin, and New York, and into the very heart 
of the Rectory at Little Puddlington. Her impersona- 
tions are as free of effort as they are certain of aim. She 
lies down on a couch, and the pampered American 
woman is there in all her shattering vacuity. A minute 
later we are enduring the full horrors of being shown 
the garden by an English hostess whose botanical 
loquacity is only equalled by her complete command of 
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that social patter which is the one really villainous 
creation of our otherwise estimable middle class. To 
see this great artist drive at the very heart of reality 
without apparatus of any kind is also to see the laboured 
realism of an unskilful theatre withering away into 
pitiful absurdity. Miss Draper studies life for her 
subjects and writes her own monologues. She uses 
no change of make-up or of curtains. She relies 
purely on her own plasticity of expression and her 
command of vocal pitch and accent to break across the 
barriers of class and nation. She is a genius. If she 
were not a genius her form of art would be intolerable. 
That this is so some of us have already learned by 
suffering the insufferable. In other words, we have 
listened to those who hear a call to recite; and anything 
will seem a call to those whose vanity makes them all 
ears. Could anything be more frightful than a one- 
man band controlled by one who cannot play a single 
instrument ? Yet such the reciter often is. 

But, after all, the theatre is larger than the music- 
hall, and the drama is larger than Miss Draper, un- 
questionable genius though I hold that lady to be. 
The partnership of the theatre is generally regarded as 
a trinity, whose persons are resolved into the author, 
the actor, and the producer. The three functions—the 
word, the action, and the spectacle or ensemble—are 
often exercised by one individual, but that does not 
disprove the separate reality of the three functions. 
Miss Draper is her own author, actor, and producer. 
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M. Sacha Guitry or Mr. Seymour Hicks may be all 
three in association with a company. The actors of 
the Comedia dell’ Arte provided or improvised their 
own words. Shakespeare and Moliére were actor- 
players; and, indeed, the so-called study-dramatist— 
that is to say, the literary man who uses the theatre 
as a vehicle for his ideas—was rare until recent times. 
An actor may produce a play in which he has a leading 
part, usually a bad arrangement. There are all sorts of 
variations possible in the construction of the triangle. 
But if one looks a little further one may descry other 
contributors to the total dramatic effect. There is 
the designer of scenery, the painter of scenery, the 
designer of dresses, and the actual dressmaker. There 
may be a composer of incidental music. There may 
be somebody else who comes in to give special advice 
about the aeroplanes in Act 2 or the architecture of 
Baghdad, or a well-known conjurer may have been 
asked to provide the apparition in Act 3. Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree used to employ special research 
workers to guarantee that his historical pageantry 
should be accurate counterfeit down to the last shoe- 
string or gaiter-button. - But for purposes of argument 
we must assign all these supernumeraries to the army 
moving under the producer’s banner. Roughly speak- 
ing, the author provides the subject, the actor provides 
the sound that articulates the subject, and the producer 
with his supernumeraries provides the spectacle which 
frames the subject and creates the atmosphere in which 
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it moves. In some cases he may do more than that, 
since some producers instruct the players very closely 
in every line of their part, giving them not only their 
movements, but their gestures and tones in minutest 
detail. Sometimes this is made necessary by the fact 
that the actors are inexperienced or incompetent, and 
are failing to realise the dramatist’s intention. Some- 
times, on the other hand, the dictatorship of the 
producer is pressed so far that his own personality 
looms over the performance and substitutes an atmo- 
sphere of autocracy for the sense of a theatrical partner- 
ship. The play loses spontaneity, and the trained 
spectator sees how the actor has been drilled into 
certain tricks of speech and movement which this 
producer particularly favours. But it must be remem- 
bered that a performance which shows no signs of this 
directive discipline will probably be worse than one 
which shows too much of it. 

The history of the world (and not least the history 
of the last dozen years) proves that it is the nature 
of allies to quarrel. Perhaps the bitterest enmities 
are made by friendship. In matters of sex the tag 
from Terence about the squabbles of lovers being the 
renewal of love may be as true as most tags are. But 
the squabbles of artists are a different matter. The 
partnership of the theatre has been something of a 
battle-ground. That strife has been sometimes no 
more than the tantrums of the temperamental. Nearly 
all great players, and many who are not great, have been 
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known to express their rage against author and pro- 
ducer at rehearsals by throwing up the part; but, if it 
is a good part, they are usually nimble enough to catch 
it on the rebound before anyone else has set a hand on 
it. But the rivalry of theatrical allies is something far 
larger than the little tiffs of vain and prickly people. 
The general issue is simply this. If an art has three 
composite elements, and if that art has the mutability 
of a living thing, and is not encased and mummified by 
tradition, then those three elements will not remain 
constant in their relationships. There will not be 
a balance, but a pendulum of power. Sovereignty will 
swing first one way and then another. Co-operation of 
some kind there must always be, because the sovereign 
of the moment cannot dispense with his subjects. But 
there will be administrative rivalries, eternally re- 
current and eternally productive of new measures and 
new men. First one partner will predominate, then 
the second, then the third. The history of the theatre 
thus regarded is the history of a party system. 


CHAPTER TWO 
Outline of Stage History 


Tur events and tendencies which I attempt to sum- 
marise in this chapter will be later discussed in more 
detail. ‘That discussion will be mainly critical, and for 
its purposes a brief historical survey of the theatrical 
party system is necessary. Such a survey must involve 
the sweeping statement, and generalisation is always 
dangerous, as it is always inevitable. ‘There can be 
no argument without generalities and no truth with 
them—that is, if we regard generalities as absolute 
assertions free from the exception and the peculiar 
case. But sensible people do not regard generalisations 
in that way, but see in them an effort to achieve the 
maximum of truth in the minimum of content. Judged 
by this merciful and practical standard, my outline of 
the inconstant relations between word, ‘action, and 
spectacle may not, I hope, be dismissed as absurdly 
cursory, and will be taken merely as a foundation of 
fact for a subsequent sifting of values. A jeurney in 
search of the theatre’s youth must find its way back to 
Athens. Here a mass of detail will be tedious, because 
familiar, to the student of classical literature, and 
tedious, because too unfamiliar, to those who have 
escaped the “ grand, old, fortifying curriculum.” In 


any case, the detail can all be found in a hundred other 
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books. The Greek drama, to put it succinctly, began 
as a chorus in honour of gods and heroes; with its 
Dionysiac element it may be called a riot which was 
trimmed down to the civilities of a ritual. The intro- 
duction of the descriptive speech among the chorus 
marked a transition from recitative to recitation. Much 
of the furious Dionysiac element remained in the 
comic tradition, and the influence of the emotional 
dithyramb long governed the development of tragedy. 
For our purpose it is enough to notice that the earliest 
Greek drama was essentially “‘ production drama.” It 
was choral and it was communal. Its purpose was 
devotional, and its method was the dance and the song. 
But at the same time as this “‘ production art’ was 
developing a literary art was attracting the populace. 
By that I mean that the “ epos”’ or word was being 
spoken by the rhapsodes or professional reciters whose 
repertory was the Homeric saga. Accordingly epic 
poetry, with its narrative and unspectacular values, 
was becoming a popular entertainment. It was only 
natural that the two forms of art—the dromenon or 
thing done, which was the essence of the mummery amid 
tragic and comic choruses, and epos or spoken word 
of the recitations—should begin to combine and make 
anew art. The narrative element lived on in the form 
of the messenger’s speech, which was so often and so 
deftly woven into the general framework of chorus and 
dialogue. ‘Thus the Greek drama was formed by the 
introduction of a new individual to the old ensemble. 
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The word was married to the action, and the story to 
the song. The dramatist had arrived. 

Gradually this dramatist began to assume sovereignty. 
He brought novelty and variety into the musical ritual 
of the devotional chorus. At first one actor stood forth 
and answered the chorus; the play was worked out as 
a combination of lyrics interspersed with these inter- 
ruptions and conversations. The passage from that to 
the full glory of the Athenian stage was swift and 
steady. The ritual or production side of the drama 
diminished, but did not disappear; the literary side 
of the drama constantly increased. The change of 
sovereignty had its climax in the time of Euripides, 
who definitely introduced to Athens what we should 
now call “ discussion drama.” The old choral rites 
of Dionysos had so far lost their original character that 
they were made the occasion of debate about all manner 
of moral and social issues in which the existence of the 
gods themselves might permissibly be doubted. First 
the reciters of the epic had grafted their aft onto the 
song and dance of Dionysos; then the sophists, or 
wandering teachers of rhetoric and philosophy and 
questioners of all things under and beyond she sun, 
had also made their contribution to the drama. The 
characters of Euripides, though they are nominally 
heroes out of the traditional sagas, discuss and wrangle 
over the sophistic issues of the day; they can be as 
unheroic and as unromantic as the characters in Shaw’s 
Cesar and Cleopatra. 
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There we have, as briefly as I can describe it, a clear 
instance of the pendulum of power in the theatre. 
Within a hundred years the art of the drama had 
almost completely changed; it started without a drama- 
tist and ended with the dramatist as its essential element. 
It began as a common worship of the gods and heroes 
and ended as an individual’s argument in which the 
gods and heroes were sometimes made to look very 
foolish indeed. Eschylus, the first of the great poet 
playwrights, marks and aids the transition. Sophocles 
continues it. Euripides completes it. Continually 
the word becomes more than the action; the debate 
supplants the drama or thing done. The play, instead 
of looking backward to the heroes, looks straight at the 
playgoer and his own problems of brain and spirit. 
Euripides was the abstract and brief chronicle of his 
time in a way that Aischylus was not, for AXschylus 
had still the ritual foremost in his mind. ‘This is not 
to suggest that the drama ought to be argumentative 
and actual instead of being spectacular and traditional. 
It is not a case for taking sides or handing out good- 
conduct marks to the producer of the great ensemble 
and withdrawing them from the author of high literary 
and intellectual achievement. All that has to be noticed 
is the swinging pendulum of theatrical taste, and the 
change of method which partly forms taste and partly 
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meets it. 
To turn from classical Athens to medieval England 


is to see the pendulum swinging first in the same way 
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and, at a later period, swinging in just the opposite 
direction. The English drama, like most national 
dramas, began with communal effort. It derived its 
themes from the Bible, its players from the guilds. 
Although the production, as we understand that word, 
may have been very humble, it was the production that 
essentially mattered. That is to say, the audience 
did not gather simply to have a story told them, for 
that becomes a weak motive once the story is familiar. 
Nor did they gather to hear a particular dramatist’s 
particular point of view about a well-known event or 
a philosophical idea, as we go to hear Shaw’s thesis on 
Saint Joan or his reconstruction of the book of Genesis 
in Back to Methuselah. Nor, surely, did they gather 
to enjoy the virtuosity of a “‘ star’ actor. They went 
to see a company in an ensemble. They went to be 
corporately entertained by a corporate production. 
In an unsophisticated way they were met with action 
and spectacle. They could see heaven and hell on a 
village cart, and no doubt for this monstrous and 
moving spectacle they were “all eyes.” When we 
moderns go to hell with Mr. John Tanner in Man and 
Superman we have to be all ears; the eye is inessential. 
The difference is obvious and it is also profound. 
From the mystery and miracle plays there grew, under 
Renaissance influence and by way of University study 
of classical models, the drama which we call Eliza- 
bethan. From rough versions of Senecan themes 
there developed a vivid and a popular dramatic mode. 
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The “ University wits’ had often made the Univer- 
sities too hot for them, and found the temperature of 
the tavern more to their liking. In the Elizabethan 
theatre the author was not much esteemed at first. 
He might be a patcher-up of unconsidered trifles with 
no property in his own text. The power lay with the 
manager, who commissioned plays to suit his troupe. 
But the dramatist became increasingly important. At 
first the pieces were fitted together by writers attached 
to the theatre, and expected to combine acting with 
their writing. But men of such literary power and 
intellectual eminence came into the theatre to do this 
work that they soon began to stamp the plays indubitably 
with the impress of their own great minds. They would 
take up a traditional piece and reshape it in order not 
merely to titivate the public with something fresh, but 
to express their individual vision of the universe. 
Marlowe’s Faustus may have excited Elizabethan 
groundlings because it brought in the devil. It excites 
us because it brings out Marlowe. Shakespeare found 
an old revenge play about Hamlet, and made it the 
containing vessel of his own world-hatred and despair, 
his flashing humours and his brooding wonder. It is 
from this play that we lift the quotation “‘ The play’s 
the thing,” but if ever there was a piece in which “ the 
thing” is more than the play it is surely Hamlet. For 
Hamlet is not only‘a great drama; it is a superb personal 
document. The Elizabethan dramatists once more 
overturned the balance of the theatre. They snatched 
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its sovereignty into their own imperious hands, and we 
are still the heirs and assigns of that great gesture. 

It is impossible for us to reconstruct the exact balance 
of power in the Elizabethan theatre. We can see that 
the dramatist had come into office, and made the drama 
his medium of personal statement. We cannot 
exactly estimate his relations with the actor. Was 
Burbage as big a public figure as Shakespeare, or far 
bigger? How did the average playgoer make up his 
mind? Did he say to his friend: “ Shall we go and 
see this thing that Burbage is in?” Did he swear that 
he would never miss a piece with Kemp in it, as a 
modern playgoer may swear by some comedian of 
the day? Or did he say: ‘“ Shall we go and see the 
new Shakespeare ?” After all, this conversational test 
is important. Our predecessors in the playgoing 
world would say: ‘I don’t know what Irving is acting 
in, but let’s go and see him.” It was the same with 
Duse and Bernhardt. Popular talk about the theatre 
would centre round the actor, because the nineteenth 
century was the actor’s century. We tend to say, 
‘ Shall we go and see the new Shaw ?” because the 
twentieth century has been the dramatist’s century. 
In Central Europe they say, ‘ Shall we go and see 
the new Reinhardt ?”” because there the producer has 
established himself in power. 

We cannot say for certain how the power was shared 
between Elizabethan actor and playwright, between 
Burbage and Shakespeare. But this we do know for 
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certain, that the glory of poetry and of skill in dramatic 
dialogue and portraiture began to be forgotten by 
a people clamorous for spectacle. In short, the 
sovereignty of the spoken word was challenged. It 
was challenged before Shakespeare passed, and after 
his passing it dwindled steadily. We cannot say that 
Shakespeare objected to this challenge, which came from 
the art form called the masque, and was backed by the 
taste of the court for expensive revels and “‘ triumphs.” 
He introduced masques into some of his later plays, 
and he assisted in the fatally spectacular production of 
Henry VIII., whose pageantry became the pyre of the 
Globe Theatre. He was a man who served the public 
and he had said his say. Why not make way for 
the new entertainment and for the new “ producer’s 
theatre ’’ which was to reach such heights of decorative 
splendour under the guidance of Inigo Jones? ‘These 
costly masques, with their elaborate architectural 
settings of which Jones was the master craftsman, did 
not kill the drama of the dramatists. But they sapped 
at the vitality of a dramatic method already past its 
prime. Once more the pendulum had swung. It is 
instructive to watch its movements from Marlowe’s 
line, so mighty in sound, to Jones’s line, so com- 
manding to the eye and so agreeable to an age in which 
architecture was vigorously asserting its power to en- 
rich the State. The extent to which the vogue for 
spectacle spread and the costly nature of the pro- 
ductions provided may be judged not merely from the 
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account books of the Chamberlains, but from Bacon’s 
essay on Masques and Triumphs: 


‘‘ Since princes will have such things, it is better 
they should be graced with elegancy than daubed 
with cost... . And generally, let it be noted, that 
those things which I here set down are such as 
do naturally take the sense and not respect petty 
wonderments. It is true the alterations of scenes, 
so it be quietly and without noise, are things of 
great beauty and pleasure.... Let the scenes 
abound with light, specially coloured and varied. 

‘““. , . Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and 
not chirpings or pulings. Let the music likewise 
be sharp and loud and well placed. ... Let 
the suits of the masquers be graceful and such as 
become the person when the vizars are off; not 
often examples of known attires: ‘Turks, soldiers, 
mariners, and the like. Let antimasques not be long; 
they have been commonly of fools, satyrs, baboons, 
wild men, antics, beasts, sprites, witches, Ethiopes, 
pigmies, turquets, nymphs, rustics, Cupids, statuas 
moving, and the like. As for angels, it is not comical 
enough to put them in antimasques; and anything 
that is hideous, as devils, giants, is onthe other 
side as unfit... . Some sweet odours, suddenly 
coming forth, without any drops falling, are in such 
a company as there is steam and heat, things of 
great pleasure and refreshment. Double masques, one 
of men, another of ladies, addeth state and variety.” 


Bacon is good evidence for the movement of taste 
and the projection of the dramatic impulse. The 
Shakespearean drama, that towering pinnacle of English 
speech, found its first utterance amid the growls of 
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the bear-pits and died away amid the peacock colour- 
ing and clatter of the masquerade. Once more the 
pendulum had swung. 

And in our time how markedly it swings! The 
nineteenth-century stage was lit by “stars,” and the 
starlight often played amid giant spectacular effects. 
But the word was diminished. One great virtuoso 
after another took up the grand réles of the classical 
tradition and made the stage a frame for his virtu- 
osity. The history of our English theatre from 
Sheridan to Shaw is the history of the actors and the 
actor-managers. The Age of Garrick, the Age of 
Kemble, the Age of Kean, the Age of Macready, the 
Age of Phelps. Where were the dramatists then? 
Their task was mainly with the preparations of the 
trimmings; occasionally there was good light comedy, 
but the bulk of it was melodrama, farce, pantomime, 
and harlequinades. So we come on to Lytton and 
Robertson. During all that period the English drama 
looks backward for its theme. It hardly mirrors 
contemporary life at all. And during all that period 
the face of England was being altered with a furious 
rapidity of social change. ‘There was universal con- 
flict of forces, ideas, and ideals. The coming of the 
machine and the growth of the industrial state made 
drama everywhere—except on the stage. The his- 
torian, searching “for expressions of contemporary 
opinion and for the popular reactions to the industrial 
revolution, must leave the theatre almost entirely 
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out of notice. It tells him nothing. But when the 
history of our own time comes to be compiled, the work 
of the dramatists will be evidence of first-rate import- 
ance. The theatre has become once more a vehicle 
of personal expression. As much as the novel it shows 
the age its form and pressure. Shakespeare, through 
his players, has left his own abstract and brief chronicle. 
So has Shaw. The dramatist recovered the sover- 
eignty of the theatre from the actor and readjusted 
the eternal triangle of the stage. 

Ibsen must be taken as the pivotal figure of the 
new movement. After he had launched the drama of 
social discussion, after he had so bravely defied the 
appetite for romance and fed the hungry with realism 
against their will, the example had to be followed. It 
was a slow, painful, laborious business to recapture the 
stage for thought. Here and there the Free Theatre, 
as the rebellious used to call their movement, sprang 
up. In France during the eighties, Antoine, a needy 
clerk in a gas-works, suddenly drew all the artistic 
leaders of Paris to see his performances in a garret, 
to which he lugged the properties in a hand-cart. 
He lost his money and made a new theatre. In 
Germany there was the Freie Buhne; in England 
Grein opened his experimental theatre, and suddenly, 
by a great feat of judgment insufficiently appraised 
in our own time, he released the electric figure of 
Shaw through the trap-door of his free stage. The 
Irish development followed; then the repertory theatres. 
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Unlike many movements, this one earned its name. 
It moved. At least, it did reintroduce the stage to 
contemporary letters. The eminent Victorians could 
hardly write for the stage because the stage had no 
room for their ideas. The eminent Georgians, on the 
other hand, are only too glad to serve the theatre. 
And the theatre is glad to have them, if they will 
master its technique. 

But the playhouse pendulum is never still. The 
dramatist, having challenged the actor to remember 
that he is a partner and not a sovereign, is now re- 
minded that he too must play a colleague’s part. 
The establishment of the discussion drama, best 
typified by pieces like Shaw’s Getting Married and 
Barker’s The Madras House, was followed by a renewed 
interest in production and decoration. ‘The master 
producer, the régisseur, stepped on to the stage. 
The essays written by Gordon Craig, and his occa- 
sional experiments in production, revealed all manner 
of new theory. Reinhardt in Berlin devised all manner 
of new practice. In the interests of spectacle the very 
foundations of the theatre were to be raised; we were 
to have crowds of actors in the auditorium or to restore 
the amphitheatre; we were to replace actors by mario- 
nettes and plays by a sublimation of the pageant. We 
were to abolish painted canvas flats and replace them 
with architectural forms. Later came the thunder 
and lightning of Central European “ expressionism,” 
a form of play-writing in which both dramatist and 
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actor are definitely less important than the producer 
who hammers home the points or the platitudes by his 
use of every kind of stage ‘‘stunt.’”’ ‘‘ Expressionism ”’ 
suited the anti-intellectualism of the years after the 
war, in which psychology took hands with necromancy 
and a dozen artistic fads in order to mock reason. 
‘‘ Expressionism ”’ can certainly execute a mass attack 
upon the emotional system. At times it attempts to 
tickle the brain by applying a sledge-hammer to the 
skull and a vocal hurricane to the ears. And rightly 
so, for its aim is to convey tumultuous impressions, 
not disciplined ideas. The dramatist in this art form 
has become a librettist for whom the producer must 
arrange the score, and the players are performers in 
that orchestra which the producer conducts as it were 
witha fiery torch. If you want to din into an audience’s 
ears some effect of mechanism or of mechanised 
humanity, this is the way to doit. A striking example 
of this was afforded by the Ant scene in the Capeks’ 
Insect Play. Naturally, the method has -its limits 
which are to be considered later. In the meantime 
it is enough to point out how the pendulum has swung 
again. Actor, author, producer are the restless trinity, 
the jealous, jostling colleagues of the stage. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Consule Roscio 


Tue label is a superficial thing, but the fact of its 
transitory attachment does not destroy the possibility 
of its standing for a substantial truth. Thus the way 
in which we talk of theatrical periods may be a valuable 
index to those periods themselves. The theatre which 
Shakespeare served is now known by a monarchical 
epithet. It is roughly called Elizabethan, though 
many of its major pieces were, in fact, Jacobean. 
But along with the label ‘“ Elizabethan” we do also 
use the adjective ‘“ Shakespearean.” It is certainly 
not to the actor we are referring when we give this 
description to a body of work. We take our title 
from the writer, and if anyone were to talk of the 
Burbagian theatre he would hardly be understood at 
all. And so with the next big (and rather bitter) 
flowering of English theatrical art. It is best known 
as Restoration, but if it must have a personal label it 
would bear for us the names of Congreve and Wycher- 
ley, not of Betterton and Bracegirdle, though the 
players may have seemed to be the more important 
people to playgoers of the time. But in the eighteenth 
century the values have altered. The names of 
Sheridan and Goldsmith live, but Garrick’s is the 
larger. And after Garrick there is a succession of 
31 
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actor-monarchs running on till the days of Irving. 
The scroll of theatrical history is pinned to their names; 
sometimes it is buried beneath their laurels. The 
century from the arrival of Garrick to the arrival of 
Ibsen and his prophet Shaw is a Roscian epoch. 
During that dynasty the contemporary author’s place 
in the theatre was a small one. Satire was crushed 
by the censorship instituted by Walpole, who found 
Fielding too much for him, and the literary men found 
themselves safer with harlequinades, operettas, and 
pantomimic trimmings; they also supplied librettos 
for the immensely spectacular shows at Drury Lane 
and Sadler’s Wells. ‘The Dibdins were giants in this 
kind. It is true that behind Sheridan and Gold- 
smith there were others not so trivial that we should 
altogether neglect them. Mrs. Sheridan, Richard’s 
mother; Frederick Jackson, author of The Dramatist; 
Thomas Morton, who wrote Speed the Plough; and 
Mrs. Inchbald were among those who filled the 
author’s box with some distinction between 1770 and 
1800. But their impress on stage history is nothing 
to that of the players. Though the page remains and 
the glance, the gesture, and the utterance are dead, 
the names of Kemble and Kean are still supreme as 
indices of their time and taste. Shakespeare modestly 
gave credit to the players for abstracting-and portray- 
ing the essence of their time. It was not true of his 
age—at least, as we see it. To us the dramatist is the 
senior representative of his epoch. But it was on the 
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whole true of the English theatre from the time that 
Garrick began until the time when Irving was near 
his end that Roscius was the champion of the people. 

Champions of the people have a habit of looking 
after themselves as well as of their esteemed con- 
stituents. An actor’s theatre will be one in which 
personality dominates intellectual suggestion and the 
individual is more than the idea. Inevitably the 
great virtuoso will consider drama in terms of his own 
power ; from that it is a short and easy step to consider- 
ing it in terms of his own vanity. To him there is 
nothing sacrosanct about a text; the author’s script 


is his raw material. From the actor’s unchallenged 


autocracy may come great evil to the theatre, but he 
has rights as much as any other of his allies in theatrical 
art. He may save a wretched play by the passion and 
brilliance of his presentation, or he may amend the 
text with a just perception of theatrical values. 

A dramatist of today, cowering in the stalls at 
rehearsal, may consider himself to be villainously 
abused as he sees producer and actor between them 
snipping a line here, cutting a passage there, and 
possibly adding from their own inventive powers. 
But it must be remembered that much of that kind 
of petty alteration is made necessary by the demands 
of a practical dramatic technique. Suppose the drama- 
tist puts a good epigram into his dialogue and then 
adds a weaker sentence or clause to the same speech. 
The actor knows that the addition, though it may 
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read naturally enough, will not only be ineffective 
in the theatre, but may be actually destructive. To 
phrase it bluntly, and as the actor puts it, “Tt will 
kill his laugh.” Therefore he snips the cumbrous tail 
from the epigram, and he is perfectly right to do so. 
The author has to learn by suffering in the theatre; 
up to a point (and especially if he comes into the theatre 
as a literary man seeking a new medium) he must 
admit that the professional actor and producer are 
better judges than he is of how to sharpen a point. 
He knows, of course, what looks nice on paper. ‘They 
know what will carry over the footlights, and the 
two things are very different. Therefore the modern 
author turned dramatist may be recommended to take 
his new discipline with a smile as little rueful as possible. 
If his work is put on the operating table by a really 
good actor or producer he need not fear the knife. 
It is the same with journalism. A competent sub- 
editor may vastly improve the effect of a good article 
sent in by a good writer if the latter is. unused to 
journalism, does not know how to state his issue 
plainly and expound it rapidly, and sets cumbrously 
about his job as if he were composing a treatise. 

But such petty surgery as the modern ‘dramatist 
has to undergo is nothing to the loppings and slicings 
and graftings of alien growths which were the practice 
of the great actors from Betterton to Irving. Professor 
Odell, of Columbia University, has told in two large 
volumes the history of Shakespearean production 
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during that time. It is not only a record of butchery 
—for butchery merely hacks and slices and bones 
and trims. It is a record of constructive barbarism, 
because the great actors used or prepared versions of 
the play in which they altered the plots, imported 
current modes of songs, and generally treated the 
Shakespearean texts as though they were very trivial 
librettos for their own exhibitions of virtuosity and for 
garnishing with any frills and furbelows of the moment. 
At the same time it is not fair to blame the theatre-men 
alone. They were but giving a popular voice to the 
vagaries of scholarship. ‘Taste was with them when 
they thus savaged the sundered limbs of the poet. 
The literary law-givers pronounced against Shake- 
speare, and in their barbarian way accused poor Will 
of barbarism. Dryden rewrote Troilus and Cressida, 
reducing the piece to utter and insipid nonsense by 
making Cressida faithful instead of false, and prefaced 
his nonsense with the excuse that Shakespeare was 
scarce intelligible to a refined age. He undertook 
bravely to remove “‘ that Heap of Rubbish under which 
many excellent Thoughts lay Buried.” ‘Tate’s version 
of King Lear gave the tragedy a happy ending, omitted 
the Fool, and married off Edgar to Cordelia. It is 
worth quoting some of the concluding lines. 


Lear. Why, I have news that will recall thy youth. 
Ha, did’st thou hear it, or did th’ inspired Gods 
Whisper to me alone? Old Lear shall be 
A king again. 
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Kent. The prince that like a God has pow’r, has said it. 
Lear. Cordelia then shall be a queen, mark that; 

Cordelia shall be a queen. Winds, catch the sound 

And bear it on your rosie wings to heaven. 

Cordelia is a queen. 

It is worth remembering that Garrick, the great 
Shakespearean enthusiast and part-founder of the 
Stratford cult and the Stratford festivals, spoke this 
drivel of Tate’s instead of Shakespeare’s own. Says 
Professor Odell: “‘Another play to live on even longer 
than Tate’s King Lear was Colley Cibber’s Richard III., 
played first by the author at Drury Lane in 1700. .. . 
It simply strings together bits of Henry VJ., Part IIL., 
Richard II., and Richard ITI., interpolating even much 
of the best part of the first scene from Henry IV., 
Part II., where Northumberland learns of the death 
of Hotspur. ... Henry V. also contributes. Into 
Richard’s soliloquy on the eve of battle fourteen 
lines are interpolated from the fourth chorus of 
Henry V.; lines more out of character it would be hard 
toimagine.”’ Cibber contributed something of his own. 


Off with his head; so much for Buckingham, 


is in the best vein of Cibberish. It was not, till 1845 
that the admirable Phelps drove this off the stage in 
his “‘ Back to Shakespeare’ campaign. And so the 
game went on, a game in which there were no rules 
and the actor did as he liked. The Tempest was a 
constant victim of the catch-as-catch-can adapters, 
and even John Kemble, who had something of a 
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reputation as a purist in these matters, played it as 
light opera with lyrics in the best eighteenth-century 
style. Sings Ferdinand to Miranda: 


What new delights invade my bosom, 
In every vein what rapture plays; 
What new delights invade my bosom 
Whilst on thee I fondly gaze. 
Oh, thou art source of all my pleasure, 
Treasure of my soul art thou. 
Without measure 
Am’rous pleasure 
Crowns my night and wings my days. 


While Miranda carries on thus liltingly: 


To see thee, so gentle a creature distrest, 
With tears fill my eyes and with sorrow my breast. 


That is the kind of thing which may happen when 
the actor-manager is not only the monarch of the 
theatre, but its despot, and when there is no healthy 
reverence in public opinion demanding an end of his 
audacities. It would be impossible, thank heaven, 
today. The longer Shakespeare plays are cut for 
convenience, but they are not wantonly botched. An 
assault on the Folio would provoke from any decent 
critic the retort that we do it wrong, being so majestical, 
to offer it the show of violence. If Miss Baylis and 
her associates were to produce at the ‘Old Vic” 
Kemble’s version of The Tempest (except, of course, 
with due warning that it was a joke or a curio), an 
indignant mob would lynch the producer, the player, 
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and the good lady herself, and incinerate the bodies 
on the naphtha flares of the costers in the New Cut. 
When people praise the eighteenth century, let us 
remember that it was an age of conceit. Its self- 
complacence made it a vandal’s age. It had its great 
historians, but its general attitude to the past was 
based upon arrogant contempt. It may have edited 
Shakespeare for the study, but for the stage it broke 
up the text as it broke up the great megaliths of Avebury. 
Our own much-abused generation is at least praise- 
worthy in this—that it has a filial piety and a recognition 
of a grand inheritance. It is true that destruction 
goes on; it is also true that the work of destruction has 
never been fought as it is now. There never was a 
time when the people who itch to pull things up or 
pull them down had a harder task to get their navvy’s 
work put through. 

The nineteenth century was a great deal better than 
the eighteenth, and of the reforming (which was, in 
fact, the really conservative) movement Phelps was 
the prophet. But all through the nineteenth century 
Shakespeare was not loved for himself alone. Some- 
times by the actor’s genius, as in the case of Irving, the 
part was made more than the whole. Nearly always 
the substance was less than the spectacle, and this 
tradition of the elaborate was carried on by Beerbohm 
Tree when Irving had completed the great part of his 
majestic work. For the purposes of ceremony Tree 
would insert tableaux vivants, as of King John at 
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Runnymede or of King Richard II. riding in pro- 
cession; and Shakespeare, for all we know, might have 
thought them to be handsome. But that the nine- 
teenth-century productions did sail under too heavy 
canvas is now generally agreed. The contemptuous 
choppings of the text and the delays necessary for 
shifting the tonnage and poundage of scenery were 
fatal for rapid and continuous delivery. That is 
commonly admitted now, but it was heretical doctrine, 
and many good playgoers must have been scandalised 
when G. B. S. wrote in 1895: “‘ I have seen the subur- 
ban amateurs of the Shakespeare Reading Society, 
seated like Christie Minstrels on the platform of the 
lecture-hall at the London Institution, produce, at a 
moderate computation, about sixty-six times as much 
effect by reading straight through Much Ado about 
Nothing as Mr. Irving with his expensively mounted 
and superlatively dull Lyceum version.” But even 
before Tree’s time, and during it, the change was being 
made. Benson was an actor-manager who did con- 
centrate on the word. The Elizabethan Stage Society 
made and used the discovery, startling then, but now 
seeming obvious, that- an author’s work is best pre- 
sented under the conditions for which he wrote. It 
was only by a hard fight that the dramatist could be 
reinstated on the stage; but it was well and truly done. 
For that state of theatrical grace and repentance we 
owe much to Mr. William Poel, a fact insufficiently 
appreciated today. The popularisation of his ideas 
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and the use of his scholarship, which was so fruitfully 
married to practical playhouse work, have caused his 
pioneering to be taken for granted. Yet to him it is 
largely due that the Folio is no longer a libretto. 

The Actor’s Theatre had a tremendous flowering 
at the close of last century. At that time Duse, Bern- 
hardt, and Mrs. Campbell constituted a feminine 
triangle on a superb scale. The triangle was con- 
stantly on view in London, and two, at least, of its 
angles were to be seen in all the great capitals. The 
English Theatre, which Shaw served in his own 
trenchant way as critic to the Saturday Review, was 
either mere footling or else it was an actor’s parade, 
which is quite a different thing from a dress parade 
or a beauty parade with which some of our most 
up-to-date pieces could easily be confounded. In 
June, 1895, G. B. S. wrote: “‘ Nevertheless, we critics 
can now at last outdo Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt if we 
have a mind to; for we have just had two Mrs. Ebb- 
smiths to compare, beside a fourth Fédora, and Duse 
and Bernhardt playing La Dame aux Camellias and 
Sudermann’s Heimat against one another at Daly’s 
Theatre and at Drury Lane.” Against one another ! 
There was in the playhouse then a real tournament 
of personality which reminds one of the great Shake- 
spearean jousting which went on at the beginning of 
the century. Just as the critics once would balance 
Kemble’s classic poise against Kean’s impetuous 
bravura, so Shaw and his colleagues had to match the 
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quiet candlelight of Duse’s art against the radiance 
that was Bernhardt. I lately came across a book 
called The Old Playgoer written in 1842 by a Mr. 
William Robson, and dedicated to Charles Kemble. 
Now, despite the title of his book, for Mr. Robson the 
_ play was not the thing. He deserved to be a Grand 
_ Master of the Keen Order of Roscians. It was the 
personality and the technical equipment of the actor 
‘which stirred within him a gusto or the reverse so 
potent that he had to find relief at the desk. Mr. 
Robson was not, I think, a journalist doing this sort 
of thing for his bread and butter. Here, then, is a 
book called The Old Playgoer in which drama as a 
presentation or criticism of life is not at all considered; 
the stage was a platform on which certain leading 
executants went through their repertory. Nowadays 
we think of that platform as shared at least by a drama- 
tist who has something to say or a producer who has 
something to show; we ask from the writer a novelty 
of which Mr. Robson never dreamed. He was content 
to go on seeing the actors’ classical programme with 
new variations imposed upon it by the new performers. 
Apparently not one in ten of the plays which he saw 
was a new play. Nor did he want new plays. He 
wanted to see the noble example of J. P. Kemble 
maintained and the vulgarian antics of Edmund Kean 
put down. (I quote his opinion, not the popular one.) 
He did not regard the stage as in any way a forum for 
the discussion of an issue; he regarded it as a frame for 
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the reception of a Roman nose or a Moorish facade 
on the grand Shakespearean lines. And so with Shaw. 
He was the man who made the English stage a forum, 
but when he was in the critic’s chair it was still a new 
Fédora, a new Magda, a new Mrs. Tanqueray on which 
he had to work. The man who goes to criticise such 
a Shavian piece as Getting Married is almost the judge 
of a thesis. To Back to Methuselah an intelligent 
editor might well have despatched a biological expert 
instead of a dramatic critic. Nowadays the latter is 
often in the position of assessing the sociological value 
of a pamphlet. But the critic of Bernhardt had to 
pass esthetic judgment on a vision and a voice. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Inside the Actor’s Theatre 


THE treatment of Shakespeare by successive genera- 
tions has shown how much authorship may stand in 
need of protection when one of the other parties is in 
power. In that case it was the actor, backed by a 
lapse of taste among men of letters as well as among 
the groundlings, who became the paragon of misrule. 
It is possible that in our own time or in the near future 
the dramatist may need protection from the producer 
with flighty notions rather than from the self-regarding 
players. The writer who goes into the theatre must 
accept the risks of partnership, and one of these is 
that the word and the thought which he values may be 
overlaid by alien embellishments of scene or personality 
for which he has no inclination whatever. Moreover, 
the party in power naturally wants the pleasures as 
well as the responsibilities of government. Roscius 
has the right to make the most of himself, and when 
he rules there is little doubt that he will stand by 
his rights unto the uttermost farthing. ‘The trouble is 
that a man who understands presentation may be with- 
out any critical power where composition is concerned. 
Such a limitation of outlook has repeatedly been the 
curse of the theatre. Here is the danger-point of the 
artistic alliance which goes to make a play. ‘There is 
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no iron law dictating that in the Actor’s Theatre there 
shall be no good writing. But it is a commonplace 
that the actor is not the best judge of a play; it is 
only human nature that he should consider the part so 
closely as to be an indifferent connoisseur of the whole. 
And where you really do get immense personal power 
in the executant it is always possible and sometimes 
likely that a delicate medium will be too weak to 
sustain his violence of touch. Certainly the argumen- 
tative, pamphleteering play, which is not the same as 
the emotional, hard-hitting problem play, was no place 
for Bernhardt. Slim and wraith-like as she was, her 
immensity of emotion would have sent philosophy 
spinning into the wings. With Irving the same was 
true. Furthermore, where personality is so puissant, it 
must make team-work difficult and perhaps impossible, 
and really good play-writing of the modern style is 
something different from the drama of situation in 
which the leading actor is fully gorged with what the 
profession calls “fat.” There is a certain type of 
piece in which the actor’s “fat” is blended with 
muscularity of the dramatist’s thought, and one can 
cite much of Shakespeare and some of Shaw as €xamples 
of the type. But the type is none too common, and 
the danger is that in the Actor’s Theatre there may 
be bred the dramatist who is really no more than 
a purveyor of “ fat.’”? Such a man was Sardou. I 
make no pretence to having endured a full exploration 
of “‘ Sardoodledom,”’ but of the pieces most known in 
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this country—La Tosca, Fédora, and Diplomacy—it is 
surely true to say that they are simply arenas for 
gladiatorial displays by the actor who has the resolve 
and the resource to go “‘all out.”’ Or, to return to 
our old metaphor, such plays are frames skilfully 
carved and generously gilded for the containment and 
display of star portraiture. Nobody in his senses is 
going to belittle Sardou as a craftsman; he knew 
perfectly how to suit the public which wanted to watch 
but not to think. Beyond dispute he was a highly 
proficient caterer for the player who wanted to go forth 
to his nightly battle with gallant beating of drums and 
defiant waving of great and gaudy banners. But the 
intelligent spectator, if he means to enjoy himself in 
““Sardoodledom”’ and like territory, must be able 
entirely to divorce his intelligence from the course 
of the play and consider his evening solely as a his- 
trionic demonstration. Naturally, if “the star”’ is 
not to be found, or fails to shine, there is only a pesti- 
lence of darkness left. Take, for instance, that little 
piece of primitive Grand Guignolism which Irving 
made famous, The Bells; without genius in the night- 
shirt of old Mathias the thing simply cannot be con- 
sidered at all. The prospect is as much a nightmare 
as any horror that came to the old man when he had 
snuffed his candle and was ready for bad dreams. 
What the Actor’s Theatre encourages accordingly 
is what may be called “ opportunity drama ’’; that is 
to say, plays which were not written under any artistic 
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compulsion seizing upon the author, but were car- 
pentered to make a spring-board for the high-vaulting 
ambition of performers. It is possible that work which 
seems to us to have sprung fully grown and fully armed 
from the waters of genius may really have been squeezed 
out as “ opportunity drama” under pressure of the 
actor-manager. The point is perfectly made in one 
of Mr. Maurice Baring’s ‘‘ diminutive dramas”? called 
The Rehearsal, in which Burbage is shown raging 
against his lack of “fat” in the closing scenes of 
Macbeth until Shakespeare hurries off into the wings 
and scribbles out the ‘“‘ To-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow ” speech on the spur of the moment, 
to which Burbage replies: ‘‘ Well, you don’t expect me 
to say that, suppose? It’sathird too short. There’s 
not a single rhyme in it. It’s got nothing to do with 
the situation, and it’s an insult to the stage. ‘Struts 
and frets,’ indeed! I see there’s nothing left for me 
to do but to throw up the part. You can get anyone 
you please to play Macbeth. One thing is quite certain, 
I won’t.” Exit Mr. Burbage in a passion. And, of 
course, Mr. Burbage returns to take his part up again. 
Plays, even the greatest plays, do get made ljke that, 
and the idea that genius cannot work under the pay- 
master’s drive is nonsense disproved a thousand times. 
The best work may be done on a tavern table to meet 
the tapster’s reckoning, and the mind that must retire 
to the mountain-tops to find the atmosphere of its 
utterance may become as barren as the frozen peaks. 
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None the less, we cannot acquit the Actor’s Theatre 
and the opportunity drama and send them stainless 
out of court. As far as this country is concerned, one 
result of the actor-managerial triumphs was to separate 
the theatre from the main stream of national culture 
for over a century. The men with ideas kept clear of 
the playhouse from Sheridan to Shaw because they 
knew that their ideas would either be trampled down 
in the triumphal march of the star performer or buried 
under a mass of scenic splendour by the purveyors of 
spectacles. ‘They could only enter the theatre at the 
peril of their reputations. However brilliant may have 
been the star performances, however grandiose the 
spectacle, a divorce between the national theatre and 
the national mind is not a state of affairs to be applauded. 
During the century of the actor’s reign the face of 
England was entirely changed. ‘The country’s mode 
of industry, its political and economic system, its 
social structure, and its habit of mind underwent a 
rapid and drastic alteration. To the student of 
civilisation the nineteenth century must be one of the 
most exciting sectors of all his vast panorama. “‘ It 
was the function of the nineteenth century to liberate ; 
it will be the function of the twentieth to control.”’ 
There was all that welter of forces set free, some for 
good, some for evil, and others for both. Sons were 
up against fathers, Class against class, scientists against 
religion. If the essence of drama is conflict, this was 
an age of natural drama without stint. And what had 
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the English theatre to say about it? In what way did 
it hold the mirror up to human nature tempted by its 
new freedoms and tortured by its new oppressor, the 
machine? In no way. Where were the dramatic 
outcries of this England plunged in such dramatic 
transition? In the novels and in the poetry of the time 
we findthem. But there is scarce a sign of them on the 
stage. When we want a play about the Luddite Riots 
and all the immensities of social doubt and distresses 
of which those riots were the terrible symbol, we must 
turn to the works of Ernst Toller, the young German 
Communist, who wrote The Machine Wreckers a few 
years ago in the prison cell of a Bavarian fortress. So 
the historian of all that human drama thrown up by 
the industrial revolution has, in his search for witnesses 
and evidence, to leave the drama out of account. ‘The 
actor was in command, not the dramatist, and the 
theatre had nothing to say. Roscius here played 
Gallio, and cared for none of these things. But the 
historian who later on comes to write the-records of 
our time will certainly not be able to leave the playbills 
unstudied, the texts unread. Shaw, the critic of the 
Actor’s Theatre, has seen to that. 

Such a reference to Shaw does not involve alee 
loyalty to the pamphlet play and thesis drama. Back 
to Methuselah may contain the finest Shavian preface 
and be a model of reason passionately pleading, but 
the philosophy is not enriched by its semblance of 
dramatic form. It is not suggested that the dramatist 
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must work with one eye for ever on the newspaper file. 
But it is surely incontestable that the drama should take 
its place among the arts as a vehicle of contemporary 
culture. The Elizabethan drama did not report the 
age in the newspaper sense, but it certainly expressed 
its atmosphere and its ambitions. So did the playhouse 
half a century later reflect some, but certainly not all, 
of life as it was lived under the Restoration. But 
playgoers of the nineteenth century rarely saw any 
reflection of their amazing epoch which could be taken 
seriously. Thus, when the programme was not 
classical it was crude. Aut Cesar aut—Crummles. 
Vincent may have been great fun, and he enriched 
English fiction beyond doubt, but after all it is the 
business of actors to enrich drama, not novels. ‘That 
such a piece as Robertson’s Caste could have been 
taken seriously is surely a damning criticism of the 
mid-Victorian theatre. It can now be revived as a 
period curio or played with great earnestness as 
opportunity drama. The former method was recently 
practised at the Everyman Theatre in Hampstead; 
the latter was zealously pursued by Albert Chevalier, 
who made the part of old Eccles a perfect riot of char- 
acter acting. When I saw him I did not measure with 
a stop-watch the exact time he took to light his pipe, 
but I do remember most vividly and painfully the 
complete hold-up of the play in order that Chevalier 
might perpetrate immensities of ‘‘ business” in the 
most devastating manner of the actor who has persuaded 
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himself that he and not the play is the thing, and 
will stand no nonsense to the contrary. Therein lies 
another menace of the Actor’s Theatre. The man 
with a bag of tricks is not going to stop until the 
bag is opened and all its wealth displayed. Thus the 
Actor’s Theatre at its worst may provide nothing more 
than a music-hallturn. Buta music-hall is also known, 
and sometimes justly known, as a theatre of varieties, 
since it does occasionally vary. The star actor, going 
through his stock-in-trade and putting the well-rubbed 
goods on the counter, is creating only a theatre of 
monotonies. The temptation thus to limit himself 
to one part and one range of familiar counterfeit is 
great, because there is a very large public which likes 
what it knows instead of knowing what it likes. On the 
London stage of today, despite the incursion of the 
dramatist with something individual to say, there are 
repeated examples of this narrowing effect of the 
Actor’s Theatre. Miss Marie Tempest has carried 
talent to the verge of genius in her own vein. But how 
rarely does she stray one inch from that line of exquisite 
waywardness and mockery and charming mischief ! 
A glimpse of this exhibitionism is all very well now and 
again as a digestive or as a pastime or as a reminder 
of the joy to be found in triviality perfected. But the 
artist who is content with an established proficiency 
is not to be distinguished from the artisan. 

Perhaps the argument is becoming too severe. ‘The 
Actor’s Theatre, like most other human institutions, 
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has the virtue of its vices. Let us remember that the 
star shines because the public loves its light and the 
public’s affection is not lightly won. Whether we 
like it or not, we must remember that the art of the 
theatre is not the same as other arts. In it the personal 
quality of the artist is more directly exposed and 
exploited than elsewhere. The author’s book emerges 
from an unseen study; the painter hangs his picture 
and withdraws. But the actor is there before us, 
night after night, very close to us in one sense and very 
far from us in another, since the footlights make the 
golden gate between illusion and reality. ‘The normal 
human stands ennobled and even ensainted not only 
by spirit or by will, but by such material things as 
grease paint and electric light. The front of Jove 
and station of the herald Mercury, however come by, 
are not things to be despised. The gesture that 
perfectly seals and symbolises the emotion, the voice 
that creates music in the service of meaning, and the 
effortless fusing of emotion with expression, these are 
admirable in themselves and are no mean justification 
of the actor’s dominion of the playhouse. As the 
American critic, Stark Young, has said of theatre- 
goers: ‘‘ Many even of the best and most inspired 
lovers of the theatre do not think of acting funda- 
mentally. What they look for in acting is a thrill. 
They look for the consummate and exciting pleasure 
that may come from some radiant being there on the 
stage. They mean by acting a kind of magnetism 
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that stirs them coming from some luminous body. 
They mean personal distinction. ‘They mean a human 
quality that is transcendent and that seems in itself 
creative.” They do, indeed. And why should they 
not? Grace with energy, personal beauty employed 
in the service of expression, the magnetism of some- 
thing vividly abundant and larger than life are not to 
be hidden and should not be disprized. I have sat 
in an audience of which I am sure not one in fifty could 
understand Italian well enough to follow the play, 
which was a simple tragedy of peasant life. But I 
was not alone in complete entrancement as we watched 
the austerity of Duse’s tragic method, heard the 
crooning of her voice over a dying child, and fell under 
the gentle government of a moving hand. We knew 
nothing of the play. For us it was Actor’s Theatre. 
But its power was absolute, its beauty unchallengeable, 
and its dominion noble. 

To be in thralldom so regal is, no doubt, a rare 
experience, since majesty on the stage is less common 
than impudent assumptions of the same. Disgust 
with pretenders does not dispose of monarchs, and 
there, from time to time, they are—for to admire. Or, 
again, one may share the fullest and finest delights of 
the theatre merely by contemplation of force in acting. 
Sound and fury may often be significant of much; 
at least, they seem to have been so in the case of 
Edmund Kean. All Shaw’s criticism of Shakespeare 
under Irving did not invalidate the fact that Irving 
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could, with a god-like exaltation, leap triumphing 
onto some twopenny Olympus of a third-rate play. 
That superb actor, the late Louis Calvert, once wrung 
the heart of me in a trumpery piece called Daddalums, 
a play about which all I appear to remember is that it 
was no better than its name. Calvert played the réle 
of an old shoemaker smitten by ingratitude, and when 
he suddenly broke into tears it was as though one were 
watching King Lear. Once more it was Actor’s Theatre 
and nothing else. But the great actor has this gift 
of translating slush into sublimity, of turning tushery 
to tragedy, and of raising laughter unquenchable from 
the mere frayed ends of humour. Better, of course, 
that Calvert should have played Lear instead of Dadda- 
lums, but we must often take thankfully what good 
fortune gives, and not go grumbling on about the 
expense of spirit on a waste of trash. 

There is one kind of Actor’s ‘Theatre in which the 
player substitutes himself for the part. Restricting 
himself to a certain type of rdle he parades his graces 
or his dash, and they are such that we accept them. Who 
cared whether Lewis Waller was simulating Beaucaire 
or throwing out a manly breast as Robin Hood? 
What adoring lady in the pit will consider her evening 
and her shillings wasted if Mr. Handsome play Lord 
This or Mr. That? Did it really matter whether 
Sir Charles Hawtrey was the Man from Blankley’s or 
Mr. Applejohn? The theatre, be it admitted, is a 
peculiar place in which the personality of the executant 
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must count heavily and may count tremendously. 
But apart from these triumphs of the individual as 
he makes his personal parade are the victories of the 
plastic player, the counterfeit of mask and make-up 
and of manner which contributes what is vaguely 
known as character acting. How many a good play 
has been bettered and raised, as it were, to a higher 
power by some corner-piece of characterisation ! 
How many a bad play has been saved from the artistic 
ruin it deserved by the incrustation of its flat, false, 
familiar surface with gem-like veracity in some minor 
part! Here, perhaps, in a wilderness of stale situa- 
tions and a desert of dusty dialogue is some actor who 
is really trying to reproduce with imagination what he 
has gathered by observation instead of putting his 
faith in the formule and the tricks of the tradition. 
Suppose that he must be the slippered pantaloon. 
He does not affect that dreadful tremolo which the 
rules ordain for all who have passed the age of sixty. 
This bubble-and-squeak senility is one of the most 
dreadful inflictions of theatrical ‘Toryism, and our 
young Radical, who actually believes in using his eyes 
and ears, avoids it as the plague and pest,that it is. 
Instead of the rheumy dotard of the routine, he gives 
us a natural old man. And so, for some of us, the 
evening is saved. There is something to watch. Or 
it may be a young woman to whom it has occurred 
(or to whom a wise producer has imparted the opinion) 
that all modern girls are not incurable little bounders 
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and that their manners need not necessarily be as curt 
as their clothes. Or, should the play be old-fashioned 
and contain ‘‘ a sweet young thing,” the same prudent 
actress will disobey the long-standing law that sweet 
little girls never walk across the room, but only make 
their journey with a hop, skip, and a jump, as taught 
in the best dramatic academies. The Actor’s Theatre 
had to have its rules for the better governance of 
arrogant new-comers who believe that to feel a part 
keenly is to play it efficiently. But rules can corrupt 
as well as correct, and the great actor learns them with 
diligence only to leave them behind at his discretion. 
From the players of fresh as well as faithful observance, 
from those who bring the condiment of their own 
sensibility to the banquet of life observed, come the 
authentic pleasures of the Actor’s Theatre. They 
may not wipe out the offences of Roscius against the 
poet, but they are a mitigation of office abused and of 
sovereignty twisted to oppression. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
The Author’s Part 


Tue history of the Greek Theatre may be summed up 
in an explosive pun of the Chestertonian order; it 
began with vine-leaves in its hair, and the traces of 
that riotous origin were still to be found written large 
and free across the surface of the Old Comedy. ‘The 
riot was tempered to a rite, and the rite in turn gave 
place to a writing. There was progress from the 
orgiastic to the dialectic muse; in the course of a 
superb century an art form which had been devised 
for the flow of soul had become the banqueting table 
for the feast of reason. The Greek Theatre of the 
classical period was never, to any marked extent, an 
Actor’s Theatre. ‘The producer, who gave the chorus, 
and the poet, who gave the play, were predominant 
partners; and the actor, immured in his uniform of 
mask and padding and buskin, had little liberty for 
personal display. He was a voice and not a virtuoso, 
an acolyte and not a high-priest. No doubt in comedy 
he had a greater chance, but in classical tragedy his 
scope was severely limited, until Euripides gave him 
the opportunity to show off his musical talent as a 
singer of solos amid the choruses. During the fourth 
century B.C. the actor became increasingly considered, 
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remembered and the literary resources of the theatre 
had dwindled. Roughly, the Greek order of succession 
in theatrical dominion was producer, author, actor. 
The English stage has no complete parallel to that, 
but during the nineteenth century we do find a partial 
parallel. Here the sovereignty of the actor had 
provided a copious channel for the flow of the soul, 
with Irving a very torrent in that kind. But before 
the century had turned the feast of reason was being 
laid. Ibsen had overturned the balance on the 
Continent; and in England, with the slowly maturing 
success of Shaw, the change was made absolute. There 
are many signs of the shifting of the balance of power. 
There is always a large output of books about the 
theatre, although the public which is prepared to buy 
them is not particularly large. If we look at the books 
of this kind which were written during the first twenty- 
five years of the twentieth century, we find that they 
are very largely histories of contemporary thought. 
Only rarely do they mention the internal affairs of the 
playhouse, acting, production, decoration, and so on. 
It is partly owing to the fact that they are more often 
the work of literary men and women than of workers 
in the theatre that the emphasis is all on authorship. 
But this stress is also due to the fact that the direction 
of public interest and the scheme of dramatic values 
had altered profoundly. When we find a book called 
Drama of Today or The Modern European Drama, 
written prior to 1920, it is nearly always a compre- 
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hensive and sometimes an acute analysis of the various 
dramatists’ opinions. What Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw 
have thought; how the realists answered the romantics ; 
and how the romantics endeavoured to re-establish 
themselves—these and other questions, which are just 
as much literary as theatrical, are typical of the theatre 
books written between 1900 and 1920. I close the 
period at 1920, because since then the producer’s 
theatre has become acknowledged, and there are books 
by Mr. Kenneth Macgowan and Mr. Huntly Carter 
which reflect an entirely different outlook and may be 
taken as proclaiming the producer’s sovereignty. In 
Mr. Ashley Dukes’s volume on Drama in the Home 
University Library (1926), the balance of the theatrical 
partnership receives close and judicious treatment 
from one who is extremely critical of what I have 
termed ‘‘ Author’s Theatre.”” Mr. St. John Ervine is 
a critic who also considers the theatre in relation to 
society. It is not merely that he has a wide knowledge 
of the financial and administrative side of the play- 
house, but he does see drama as something more than 
a literary side-line of national life. For him, as indeed 
for all critics who can see beyond their noses, art can 
only famish if it is self-consciously faithful to its own 
little corner and makes no journeys abroad to give 
and to take. This is particularly true of an art like 
that of drama, which has to be experienced by crowds. 
Accordingly, drama is to be judged as a whole associa- 
tion of activities which may both derive health from 
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and add health to the mass of people whom it seeks to 
serve. But it is roughly true that much of the writing 
about the theatre in the early part of the century was 
similar in scope and method to the writing about the 
novels of the period. It was a summary of schools 
of thought and philosophical positions. If we compare 
such commentaries with the approach to the play- 
house made by Hazlitt and Lamb in the great days 
of the Actor’s Theatre, the difference of atmosphere 
_ is crystal clear. | 

The “Old Playgoer,” to whom I have already 
referred, would have been utterly nonplussed by a 
purely literary consideration of the theatre. He had 
not the faintest notion of the theatre as a debating-hall, 
wherein all the issues of the day—the sphere of woman, 
the poor law, the divorce law, the prison system, and 
public health—were to come up for discussion. Had 
he been confronted with a repertory season of Shaw, 
Barker, and Galsworthy, he would, I think, have 
scratched a head bemused and have muttered, “‘ Buzz, 
buzz, here come the players.” Or, more accurately, 
“Here should the players come.” We would have to 
tell the bewildered old man that the stir and station 
of the mighty Roscius were now less than the stance 
of the lecturer on the dais and of the statesman on the 
platform, that the mummer had been whipped to heel, 
and that his curvetings had been cut short in the 
interests of argument. Picture him confronted with 
nothing less than a ‘“ metabiological Pentateuch,” 
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and we see him departing crippled with despair from 
the doors of his beloved playhouse and from the 
radiance of the magic footlights. We have, indeed, 
driven the Author’s Theatre to its logical conclusion 
when the dramatist stages a debate in which the 
players sit round to broadcast faithfully the various 
points of view which they represent. The actor in 
such a case has become a human microphone into 
whom the author pours his arguments. Can we 
imagine Irving accepting the part of the Bishop of 
Chelsea in Shaw’s discussion play called Getting 
Married? We cannot. Or, at least, we may say 
that if Sir Henry in all his emotional magnificence had 
been incarcerated in a Crotchet Castle of this kind, he 
would have levelled the four walls of it by one blast 
upon the trumpet of his all too powerful personality. 
Thus, the walls down, the argument would have 
vanished into thin air. Roscius in full swing and argu- 
ment in full blow, can hardly fraternise within the 
confines of a canvas “ set : 

The change in the rhythm of dramatic values is 
constant. Whenever the author is becoming confident 
of his own power to hold the stage and win the audience 
he must keep the actor in check. The thing was made 
perfectly plain by Shakespeare. Hamlet’s advice to 
the players, usually cut in our acted versions, may not 
be strictly to the point of the play, but it is very much 
to the point of my contention. Shakespeare had begun 
his professional career in an Actor’s Theatre, and he 
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transformed the stage by his genius and his leadership 
into an Author’s Theatre. He believed (according to 
posterity’s judgment, with more cause than any other 
man in the history of the drama) that his words were 
good enough and that his scheme of the play and of its 
values ought to be presented as he saw them. But 
the actors were looking after their own reputations. 
They had enjoyed sovereign position and would not 
lightly lose it. ‘The clowns preferred their own gags 
to Shakespeare’s lines, and the tragedians would so 
roar and rave and rage that the poetry and the poet’s 
intention foundered beneath the tornado. So we 
have the famous advice, plainly the protest of an 
aggrieved and despairing author against the “ ro- 
bustious, periwig-pated fellows.’’ The players are not 
to mouth the lines like town-criers nor saw the air 
with their hands. Neither are they to be too tame. 
They are to show temperance in the whirlwind of 
passion and to use all gently. ‘They are, in short, to 
be natural. To claim that this is Shakespeare’s plea 
for realism in acting would be unfair. In poetic 
drama the acting must be conditioned to its medium, 
and there must be delivery and gesture rather larger 
than life to give forth and to embody the mighty line. 
In any case, realistic tones and accents are not the 
proper vehicle of impassioned verse. But if realism 
was not wanted, moderation was. “ Use all gently.” 
In other words, the actor is to stop making his damnable 
facesand begin. The actor loved to “come tardy off ””— 
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that is, to drag out his business and to hold up the play 
while he was achieving his stupendous exit. How 
often have we moderns suffered under that curse of the 
“tardy off”?! Shakespeare, as an author eager for his 
play to run its proper course at a proper pace and with 
a proper stress, had suffered in his time. Perhaps as 
an actor he may have practised in his youth the very 
abominations which he denounced. We may, at least, 
conjecture that when his company was playing Hamlet 
they called him a humbug for those lines and denounced 
him as no better than the rest. But here is the Shake- 
spearean protest, a typical author’s protest, for all to 
hear and read. ‘The author asserts himself, stands on 
his dignity, and claims the stage to be his platform as 
well as the booth of the performer. But when Shake- 
speare had done his work and had delivered his 
utterance, he made way for the masque. Thus the 
English theatrical rhythm of the seventeenth century 
is exactly opposite to that of the Greek. First actor, 
then author, then producer. 

But it is time to leave the Elizabethans. The 
nineteenth century I have roughly classed as the actor’s 
century. ‘There was a distinct change in the sequence 
of dramatic values as far back as the sixties. “It began 
long before Irving had built the last soaring pinnacles 
of the Actor’s Theatre. If we want a birthday we 
can put it in 1865, when the Bancroft régime began 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre and Robertsonian 
comedy was establishing itself. Robertson’s plays do 
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not now seem to us particularly life-like, but that was 
the verdict of their age, and by comparison with their 
immediate predecessors they were paragons of natural- 
ism and most sombre-suited fellows. Bancroft and 
Robertson thought alike in their distaste for laboured 
theatricalism with its grotesquely overdrawn character 
parts which invited a stereotyped over-emphasis and 
excess of colour in the portrayal. Robertson, accord- 
ing to his contemporaries, was the dramatist of life, 
of truth, of actuality. When we today see a revival 
of Caste, we may reasonably think that judgment 
rather odd. Caste nowadays appears extremely arti- 
ficial and formal, and very much a piece for the Actor’s 
Theatre. It may have been regarded by contemporary 
critics as a wonderful advance on what came before, 
and there is no doubt that Robertson did take his own 
mission as reformer seriously; but if this was reform, 
it only shows the depths to which the drama had sunk 
while the English novel was making conquests which 
were not only new, but durable beyond a doubt. 
But we must remember that the Eccles brand of fun 
was considered by its first spectators to be most 
realistic, and a great advance on the grotesques and 
caricatures which had preceded the Eccles family. 
Before Robertson, character acting was limited to 
certain prescribed types which were portrayed accord- 
ing to prescribed formule. ‘The method seems to 
have been a routine of absurdity, rather like the art of 
the music-hall with its standardised dames and noses 
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that were red according to rules and regulations. 
That routine may be well enough in the one-man show, 
and we know that the music-hall has been the vehicle of 
extraordinary talent and even of genius. But if a 
dramatist is endeavouring to substitute a comedy of 
manners for a farce of types, that monotony of mummery 
is not only tiresome to the judicious members of the 
audience, but utterly fatal to the author’s purpose. 
Robertson changed the style of acting and of writing 
in such a way that an Author’s Theatre became not 
only possible, but inevitable. The Bancrofts made 
history because they gave plausible versions of plausible 
plays with the action modified, and so suited to the 
word. Hare was their serviceable ally in this work, 
and so was Sothern. Hare wrote: “‘ As nature was the 
basis of his (Robertson’s) work, so he sought to make 
actors understand that it should be of theirs. He thus 
founded a school of natural acting which completely 
revolutionised the then existing method and, by so 
doing, did incalculable good to the stage.” In other 
words, Robertson’s advice to the players was re- 
markably like Shakespeare’s, and it was given for the 
same reason. Both men were establishing or trying to 
establish the author in a firm position in the theatre. 
They refused to regard him as a mere purveyor of 
raw material. Both believed that as dramatists they 
had rights to maintain as well as duties to render, and 
that it was the actor’s business to be an expressive 
agent of the author’s purpose, and not an isolated 
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exhibitionist exploiting a repertory of his own individ- 
_ual mannerisms and displaying his familiar technical 
adroitness. 

The scene now shifts to Europe, where a very much 
heavier gun than Robertson’s was being turned on the 
theatre of make-believe and on the drama which traded 
in terrific situations and cunningly contrived oppor- 
tunities for Roscius. Ibsen entered the theatre with 
the “‘ opportunity ”’ play (7.e., the play which is a neat 
frame for the actor’s special features). His early 
piece, Lady Inger of Ostrat, is “ situation drama”? of a 
kind that would make the mummer’s mouth water. 
Eager to save her son, Lady Inger commits murder, 
and the murdered person turns out to be her son. 
A girl is engaged to a man who turns out to be the 
betrayer of her sister. That is rather different from 
The Doll’s House, and from the whole type of drama 
for which the word ‘“‘ Ibsenism”’ stands. There is, 
in fact, a world between them. Lady Inger is Actor’s 
Theatre; The Doll’s House is Author’s Theatre. 
After his experiments with historical drama and 
gigantic ‘“‘spirituels”’ ‘like Brandt and Peer Gynt, 
Ibsen began his immensely important and _ finally 
successful campaign for a theatre of realism. Robert- 
son has been praised for writing about familiar matters 
in a familiar way, but his work is of the most trivial 
kind when it is matched with Ibsen’s penetration of 
the parlour and his arraignment of the parlour gods. 
Whether or not we think Ibsen’s realistic period to 
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have been his greatest, its cosmic reactions were 
startling, if slow. It was neither his early poetry nor 
his later and rather tiresome symbolism which mattered 
in the history of the theatre. What counted was his 
determination to make the theatre a vehicle for his 
social criticism. He made the playhouse as important 
as the school or the church or the Parliament itself. 
The European theatre had been largely a courtly in- 
stitution where great people sought their pleasure 
and lesser people were ravished by the sense of high 
company in the auditorium and of richly romantic 
or unnaturally comic happenings on the stage. Its 
confessed object was to be unreal and to present higher 
lights than normal life affords. Consequently, its 
whole tone was perfectly symbolised by the flashy 
baroque architecture which you can still see today 
in many Victorian playhouses and in others of later 
date. The tawdry gilt and the sprawling ironwork, 
the hot colouring and the mixture of marble halls with 
throne-room rococo, did represent the taste and temper 
of the patrons of a Theatre Royal. ‘The decoration 
was “‘ fancy goods”’ in the same way that the plays 
and the players were “fancy.” The theatre might 
be stuffy and uncomfortable, but at least it wasn’t like 
home. Ibsen’s answer to the theatre of trappings 
and the throne-room stuff of Sardou was the theatre 
of bourgeois actualities. He turned on the playgoer 
who only desired to be “ taken out of himself” (for 
which Sardou in surroundings of gilt and plush was 
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perfect), and insisted on taking him into himself. It 
was not popular; iconoclasm rarely is. It was like 
asking people to go and take a cold bath. But it 
profoundly altered the course of dramatic art across 
the world. ‘There may not have been a general scramble 
for a cold dip, but there developed a certain general 
interest in the cold-water cure. 

Ibsen’s realism was thorough-going. It affected the 
method as it affected the matter of the drama. It 
was useless for him to be a playhouse prophet if his 
message was going to be delivered with the maudlin 
mechanics of the old mummery. Therefore, he cut 
out the use of the soliloquy and the aside, and he made 
his dialogue as actual as he could. He did not write 
about the splendours of birth and wealth, but about 
the common middle-class career of respectability. He 
stripped virtue and vice of their glamour, and showed 
to a puzzled and an indignant world how hard it may 
be to distinguish the reality of one from the reality 
of the other. This, however, is not the place for an 
examination of Ibsen’s philosophy; what we have now 
to consider is the importance of his example. He had 
demonstrated the fact that the theatre of his time 
could be a resort for intelligent people as well as a 
bear-garden for the entertainment of people who had 
not wit enough to occupy their evenings otherwise 
than in gadding from a heavy meal to a light play. 
Furthermore, he demonstrated in the most practical 
way that no man with something to say need be 
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ashamed to declare it from the stage. In short, he 
threw a challenge to the study and the pulpit when he 
re-established the Author’s Theatre. 

Gradually the reconquest spread. “The new 
theatre,’ wrote Shaw, ‘‘ would never have come into 
existence but for the plays of Ibsen, just as the Bay- 
reuth Festival Playhouse would never have come into 
existence but for Wagner’s Nibelungen tetralogy. . . . 
Ibsen was the hero of the new departure.”” But there 
were other developments. Zola was a contributing 
force to the Théatre Libre with which the great 
Antoine attacked Paris, the headquarters of pro- 
fessional theatricalism and of the well-made play. 
Antoine was a gas-works clerk with a passion, and 
he began his “‘ Free Theatre”? on the humblest scale. 
Fortunately Parisian intellect was quick to notice him, 
but the attention of the intellectuals did not solve his 
financial problems. It was a story of struggle in which 
the young man lost the monetary battle, which did not 
greatly matter, and won an artistic victory, which did. 
He established a naturalistic drama with settings and 
acting harmonised to the actuality of the “writing. 
But Antoine did more than win; he made his victory 
infectious. Germany had its Freie Buhne in 1889, 
and the first dramatist of this theatre was Hauptmann. 
One free theatre made another. In Munich, in 
Leipzig, in Breslau, in Hamburg, and in Vienna 
theatres sprang up in emulation of the original Freie 
Buhne in Berlin. 
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And so it went on, a spreading wave of rebellion 
against the old formulz of entertainment. The story 
of Constantin Stanislavsky, who founded with Dan- 
chenko the Moscow Art Theatre, is both symptomatic 
and infinitely encouraging. Anyone who has not read 
Stanislavsky’s book My Life in Art should immedi- 
ately do so. It bears no resemblance to the usual 
farrago of yarns for chuckle-heads turned out by 
popular actors as their reminiscences. It does not tell 
how he earned his first half-crown and how somebody 
saw greatness in him and how, accordingly, he became 
great. It is a record of the spiritual adventure of one 
of the greatest artists in the European theatre. Growing 
up with a passion for the theatre, Stanislavsky dis- 
covered, growing inside him, a passion for art, which 
was a very different matter. He could not find the 
two together in Russia, whose drama lived on hackneyed 
romanticism and hackneyed farce, and took in the 
conventional play stuff of the Western world. Stani- 
slavsky wanted spiritual realities, and he believed that 
these could be best expressed through realistic produc- 
tion and acting that was careful and sincere instead of 
being slick and showy. “In our destructive and 
revolutionary aims,”’ he writes, “‘ in order to rejuvenate 
the art, we declared war on all the conventionalities 
of the theatre wherever they might occur—in the 
acting, in the properties, in the scenery, the costumes, 
the interpretation of the play, or anywhere else in the 
play or the theatre.”’ I shall have more to say about 
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Stanislavsky when I come to discuss the producer’s 
theatre, but the important thing for the moment is 
his insistence that the theatre should be open to the 
author possessed by a vision or burning with critical 
indignation against contemporary life. Let me quote 
him again, because here he is typical of all the men who 
were working or were soon to be working in “ Free 
‘Theatres ” from Dublin to Moscow. 

“Together with plays of a production character, 
with effective costumes and scenery, it was also neces- 
sary to think of the works of contemporary authors, 
in which welled the life of the generation of that day. 
In this region also the theatre sought a new approach. 
For all that was being shown on the stage at that time 
seemed terrible and ancient to us. True, it was the 
period when even our best theatre, the Imperial Little, 
was filled with translations of nice little gay, empty, 
three-act pieces badly adapted to Russian life. Thanks 
to the extraordinary gifts of the actors they were played 
with polish and to perfection. The talent of the actors 
hid the faults of the play.... The réle of the rejuvenator 
of the repertoire from its literary side was undettaken 
by Vladimir Danchenko. He began with Chekhov.” 

I do not propose to write a literary critique of 
Chekhov. But it must be explained that- Chekhov 
described the bourgeois life of his day, satirising its 
futility, and yet unable or unwilling to forget that even 
idleness and folly may have their beauty. So he set 
down the formless drift of middle-class life, giving it 
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at once the monotony and the attractiveness of waters 
that lap to and fro. His folk are Ibsen’s folk, but seen 
in the haze of a sunset and not in the hard, clear light 
of a Nordic laboratory. In other countries creative 
minds, finding the theatre open to them, came forward 
with other visions and other affirmations. Ireland, 
for instance, began to make its own drama, Yeats 
dramatising the nation’s dreams, Lady Gregory its 
gaiety, and Synge blending, in his own matchless way, 
the phrase of the peasant with his own poetic genius 
and the cynical comedy of the national critic with the 
tragedy of the elemental, the essential man. From 
Synge the power has passed almost undiminished in 
force, though altered in aim and quality, to the hands 
of Sean O’Casey. Because there was now a place for 
the author in the theatre, the new Irish drama was a 
natural and a splendid companion for the new Irish 
Literary Movement. Be it marked that this emergence 
of the author, whether it be in Russia or in Ireland, did 
not suppress real acting; it evoked it. It was critical 
of tricks, of individualism, of flaunting displays. It 
encouraged the man who really moulds his expressive 
art to the author’s purpose. It made team-work. 
It gave the world in Moscow and in Dublin two com- 
panies of players whose fame has run across the world. 
It is essential to avoid the notion that an Author’s 
Theatre is inevitably destructive of fine acting. So far 
from crushing, it creates. It is only a certain kind of 
masterful domination by the actors which it must 
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mitigate in order to save the play from being swamped 
in the flood of personal power and personal glory. 

The history of the English theatre in recent times 
has been a record of gradual advance made by the 
Author’s Free Theatre at the expense of the Actor’s 
Conventional Theatre. It would be idle to pretend 
that the conventional or commercial theatre is either 
beaten or penitent. But the ordinary West End 
theatre is certainly far more tolerant of a play with a 
theme in it and of experimental or intellectual stuff 
than it used to be. Moreover, the repertory move- 
ment in this country has been of great value just because 
it attracted to the art of the theatre young men and 
women who had something to say. Fifty years earlier 
those authors would not have gone to the theatre at all. 
It had no room for them, no use for them. Can one 
imagine Granville-Barker bothering for one moment to 
write for Mr. Vincent Crummles? There is no English 
theatre, said Matthew Arnold in 1879; for Matthew was 
a literary man. He was, from a literary point of view, 
correct. But we have altered, if not all that, at least 
some of that. Novelists of distinction like "Hardy, 
Conrad, James, Masefield, and Galsworthy have been 
eager to use the theatre, though not all of them have 
understood its technique or been at home among its 
mysteries. However much the devotees of the old a¢tor- 
manager’s theatre or the new producer’s theatre may 
distrust the author’s sovereignty, there can be little or no 
doubt that the Author’s Theatre has raised the status and 
widened the opportunities of the whole theatrical art. 


_ CHAPTER SIX 
Drama & Debate 


ALL good things are dangerous, and the author’s 
advance to the throne, while it brought both the 
promise and the accomplishment of benefit to the stage, 
was certain to carry with it the possibility of power 
abused. The theatre, surfeited with material spectacle 
or spectacular personal displays, needed the saving 
virtue of the word which stood for an idea. It needed, 
above all, to renew its old communion with the living 
culture of the time. This new monarch, who was, as 
we have seen, only an old monarch restored to place, 
had in his nature a rich potentiality. For he could be 
not only the absolute law-giver, but a trusted repre- 
sentative. He could speak for the articulate few in 
their distressful subjection to the inarticulate many. 
That was what Ibsen had done when he voiced the cry 
of the alone-standing man and proclaimed the middle- 
class rebellion against middle-class conventions. That 
was what Shaw did when he sought to capture the mind 
of England by putting that mind to ridicule. But the 
reunion of the theatre and literature might cause a 
troublesome incursion of “the literary gent ’’ who 
studied the advantages of the theatre as a sounding- 
board without also studying its rules, its limitations, 
and its technical discipline. ‘The arrival of the author 
73 
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as pioneer and path-finder was excellent in itself, 
but the particular menace of this kind of excellence 
was misuse of function. 

The theatre, after all, is a place where we go to 
see something; the word, in its original Greek form 
‘“theatron,” means only that—a seeing-place. It is 
under modern conditions an expensively built and 
expensively maintained institution, and it is neither 
economically nor artistically sound to use it at less than 
its full power. The argument runs like this : If the 
author has merely an intellectual proposition to state 
and an intellectual solution to propound, why should 
he not use the far cheaper and less laborious medium 
of print? Why should costly space and lighting, 
exacting rehearsals and the nightly attendance of large 
numbers of artistic and mechanical workers, be de- 
manded in order to give plastic and visible form to a 
process essentially rational? Or, to make the matter 
concrete, is it worth while to engage a team of skilled 
players and a highly rented building in order to present 
the discussions about women in The Madras House 
and Getting Married, and the terrific cosmic *debates 
in the central portions of Back to Methuselah, when all 
the arguments and answers could be transferred from 
the author’s to the reader’s mind far more quickly, 
far more cheaply, and probably even more clearly, 
by the simple process of writing and reading? We 
can buy the text of the entire pentateuch of Back to 
Methuselah, together with the preface, which is not 
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only better than the play, but the best preface Mr. Shaw 
ever wrote, for less than the cost of a single stall in 
London for one of the five sections of the cycle. The 
book is ours; it is durable furniture for the study as 
well as for the mind, and we can share its contents 
with our friends, though there is, of course, the chance 
that the friends will follow the Biblical advice and 
hold fast that which is good. Regarded economically, 
five visits to Back to Methuselah are absurd. But they 
are not absurd if it can be shown that dramatic pre- 
sentation really does enhance and enrich the author’s 
purpose. Can the actor and the producer so point 
the moral and adorn the tale that the cost of stage 
production and the consequent severe demand on the 
consumer’s purse and convenience are fully justified ? 
This is naturally a point in which opinions must differ, 
but for my own part I should say that Back to Methu- 
selah might certainly be taken in book form as to its 
middle reaches, while Parts I. and V. afford a more 
questionable issue. There is no more sense in pro- 
viding a theatrical home for Burge and Lubin and 
the Brothers Barnabas than there would be in doing 
the same for the Brothers Clissold, whom Mr. Wells 
has presented in his peculiar medium of the essay 
novel. We could, if we wanted to, hire a theatre and 
put William Clissold and his brother Dickon in two 
arm-chairs and let them hold forth at each other. 
That would be Author’s Theatre reduced to an 
absurdity. Mr. Shaw does not go as far as that, but 
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he goes very nearly as far; and the same might be said 
of Mr. Granville-Barker when he was most under 
Shavian influence. 

Drama, as we are constantly told, is conflict. And 
debate is conflict. Therefore debate is dramatic. 
Therefore debate should be staged. Does the argu- 
ment hold? Ina sense it does. But the vagueness 
of the word “ dramatic’”’ invalidates the syllogism. 
A debate is only dramatic in the full theatrical sense 
when something is added to its value by showing us 
the personalities of the debaters or the atmosphere 
or spectacle of the debate. Otherwise, why go to all 
this trouble? An actor with a really good delivery 
and a capacity for varied self-expression always makes 
an argument more vivid than it is likely to be in print, 
but an indifferent actor can make it duller and even kill 
it altogether. An argument, in which there are sharp 
ripostes of comedy, will almost certainly gain by the 
services of talented actors. They can give you the 
sense of a duel, of rapid lunge and thrust, or of sharp 
volleying in which the truth is like a tennis-ball sent 
whizzing from side to side. But for long réaches of 
philosophic exposition I suggest that stage production 
is not the proper medium. Mr. Esmé Percy carries 
off the third act of Man and Superman, when the piece 
is given in full, as well as may be, but no amount of 
brilliance on his part will persuade me that he is not 
wasting his time and breath. Few plays, however, 
are solely pamphlets, and there is no law to be laid 
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down in the matter. Each case must be judged on its 
own merits. Are, for instance, the sociological plays 
of Mr. C. K. Munro worth the labours involved in 
staging them? Of The Rumour, I should say yes; 
of Progress, I should be doubtful; and of The Mountain, 
with its immensely loquacious character of the Wander- 
ing Elder, I should be more doubtful still. Such a 
view. does not in the least belittlke Mr. Munro as a 
speculative observer of the social panorama, and the 
view may be quite wrong. But it is the kind of 
question one has to keep asking oneself if the Author’s 
Theatre is to be saved from stultifying its own purpose. 
We do not diminish our faith in the spoken word by 
admitting its theatrical limitations. ‘The theatre must 
rely on the spoken word as the staff of its life. The 
cinema can beat it every time if we start to concentrate 
on spectacle alone. ‘The proper way to compete with a 
rivalry of this kind is not to imitate the rival, but to go 
on doing the job which the rival cannot do. ‘The drama 
must stand by the spoken word, by beauty of sound, by 
depth of meaning, by force and subtlety of dialogue. 
But the dramatist must remember that he is making 
exceptional demands on the labour of his fellow-men 
and on the purse of his public. Therefore he must 
give us different kinds of value from merely literary 
values, which are expressed in a different way and at a 
different price. To be fair to him, he usually does. 
The case against the Author’s Theatre is only a case 
against Author’s Theatre in an extreme form. | 
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have mentioned it to show the dangers, but if we 
examine the history of the stage from Ibsen onwards 
we do not find many instances of the literary dramatist 
abusing his position and wasting the services of actors 
where a broadcasting outfit would be as good. 

The Author’s Theatre, moreover, can give a very 
good account of itself in this matter of acting. By 
bringing intelligent, sensitive, and imaginative minds 
into the theatre it has given to the actor more chance 
for intelligent, sensitive, and imaginative playing. 
In the Shakespearean theatre the author managed to 
give the actor the rarest opportunities without confin- 
ing his own functions. In the modern theatre the 
[bsenite and post-Ibsenite drama have substituted 
the individual for the type in character drawing, 
and have thus made room for more subtlety in the 
portrayal. ‘There is obviously less chance in Shaw than 
in Sardou for the great virtuoso to effect a tour de force 
or to release one of those hurricanes which used to 
be described in the jargon of the trade as lifting the 
roof. But what great actress with a particle of brain 
would not rather play Saint Joan than Fédora ? 
Furthermore, in the Actor’s Theatre the sovereignty 
was not a collegiate authority exercised by all the actors. 
It was often a tyranny enforced by the captain of the 
team, who went in when he chose and collared all the 
bowling. These great men and women were their own 
producers, and were not ashamed to use their directive 
powers with a tendency which may perhaps be described 
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_as “ ego-centricity.” It is not impossible for the man 
who is playing a leading part to be an efficient and un- 
selfish producer. Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Sir Gerald 
du Maurier have been admirable examples of the 
director who can retire to a corner when the play de- 
mands and so harmonise his own performance with the 
rhythm of the whole. But there have been some dread- 
ful examples of the “ ego-centric” design in produc- 
tions where the “‘star’’ was in the ascendant. If 
the play is merely a silly pastime for the relief of 
Tired Business Men and Tireless Idle Women, the 
heavily built up entrance, which the “‘ star’ so loves, 
and all the devices for making the stage a frame for 
personality, are not so objectionable. But it is mon- 
strous to have a work of art botched by such vulgarity ; 
we have seen Hamlets where almost everything was 
left out except the Prince, which is no better a procedure 
than leaving out the Prince. On such occasions the 
judicious may surely grieve. 

Thus the Free Theatre, from which sprang the drama 
of debate, was not merely an effort to save the author 
from humiliation; it was equally an effort to save the 
actors from a selfish misrule. Antoine made a strong 
point of the reform in acting which must accompany 
reform in the composition of plays. He had been 
brought up in a city where theatrical tradition was 
intensely rigid. ‘The Comédie Francaise had perfected 
its own idiom of diction and presentation for classical 
performances, but it was not an idiom which suited 
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a realistic repertory of the plays in which the problems 
of the day were discussed and the passions of the day 
were stirring. Mr. Waxman in his excellent history 
of Antoine and the Thédtre Libre has summarised 
Antoine’s judgments on the acting which he knew and 
the acting which he wanted, and these are so apt to 
this discussion of the actor in the Author’s Theatre 
that I take the liberty of a full quotation. 

“The art of acting will not rest, as at present, on 
physical qualities and on natural gifts, but on truth, 
observation, and the direct study of nature. Just as 
in painting the landscape artist no longer works in 
his studio, but in the open, so actors will be formed not 
with old-fashioned réles which have been established 
by several generations of famous stars, but will have to 
use their intelligence in portraying the verities of every- 
day life. 

“The actor will no longer ‘speak his lines’ in the 
classic sense; he will say them naturally, a thing which 
is just as difficult to learn. What is at present called 
the art of ‘speaking one’s lines’ consists merely in 
giving the student an exaggerated articulations fabricat- 
ing for him a voice, a special organ entirely different 
from the one he possesses in reality. For sixty years 
all actors have uniformly spoken through their noses 
simply because that method of articulation is necessary 
in order that they may be heard in our vast auditoriums, 
which have, moreover, bad acoustics. All characters 
today make their gestures and express themselves 
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technically in the same fashion, be they old or young, 
ill or well. All those actors who ‘ speak well’ object 
to those infinitely numerous shadings which establish 
a character and give him a more intense life. Their 
pronunciation is entirely different from the current 
one of today. In most of our theatres our players do 
not speak, they shout; and these unhappy individuals 
acquire this habit to such an extent that, even when 
they are in the street, they are picked out as actors 
in a group of ten talkers.” 

And again: 

“One might almost say, paradoxical as it may seem, 
that ‘in the actor the profession is the enemy of the 
art’; that abnormally developed and ubiquitous pro- 
fessionalism stifles all personality by its cleverness and 
dominates the noblest quality of the dramatic performer, 
emotion, a sensibility raised to the nth power.” 

It was to this sensibility that the new playwright 
could appeal. If it was not ready for him he had, 
in the interests of his play, to evoke it, foster it, and 
touch it to his own fine issues. 

What was true of Paris was true of the world. The 
author, rising from the humble station to which he 
was reduced during the nineteenth century, has been 
the actor’s best friend. He has made possible a 
team-work which was not often seen, and perhaps was 
hardly possible, when Roscius was enjoying a power 
unqualified. In the New Drama there was not only 
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The repertory theatres of this country, which have 
been the homes of the much-abused ‘‘ drama of debate,” 
struggling on amid continual adversity, have been 
admirable schools of acting, because the parts which 
they offered to the players were better written, because 
naturalistic drama demanded the player who had an 
eye for the foibles of the world as well as a grounding 
in the frigid traditional technique, and because the 
constant change of programme gave enormous variety 
of experience. The young recruit, instead of playing 
valet to ‘‘ the star’ in one drama after another, might 
be an elderly Russian dribbling over his samovar on 
Saturday night, and appear as a convict in an English 
gaol on Monday, while rehearsing the part of an 
epigrammatic nobleman on that very morning. Reper- 
tory is hard work; often it is too hard work. One 
new production in three weeks is quite enough for any 
team of players; but repertory theatres have frequently 
gone on doing one a week, which only too often means 
that Monday’s performance is a dress rehearsal in 
which the prompter is the chief performer. The 
repertory theatres have had to exact this discipline 
because there was not a sufficient public for their 
plays to carry them on for more than a narrowly limited 
run. ‘I'he actors may not like it. Why should they ? 
Nobody can be for long a devotee of drudgery. But 
they get their reward. If they are idealists they can 
derive some consolation for living laborious days as 
well as laborious nights by reflecting that they are 
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doing something worth while; the much-abused term 
“artist” is not undeserved. If they are not idealists 
they can remember that many of the men and women 
who are now enjoying themselves with easier and more 
remunerative work in Shaftesbury Avenue and _ its 
environs learned their craft in repertory. The Free 
Theatres gave the author his freedom to write his mind; 
they also freed the actor from the tyranny of a routine. 
It is true that they bound him to hard labour, but 
actors, on the whole, are strangely fond of hard work, 
and the jokes about the player who thinks of nothing 
but his game of golf apply to very few. Life with 
Author’s Theatre was, for the young player, both more 
exacting and more exciting than service with the old 
régime; a more intelligent type of person was attracted 
by it, and since a more intelligent type of person also 
went to see him act, the whole status of the theatre, 
within and without, was considerably raised. All 
over the world the drama had resumed its honourable 
function of presenting its appropriate phase of the 
contemporary culture. It is the nature of change to 
overshoot its mark; and the reunion of drama and 
literature, which was the distinctive feature of the 
European theatre from the time of Ibsen onwards, may 
have occasionally produced a play which would have 
been better as a book. But it is surely a far more 
pardonable mistake to produce now and then upon the 
stage that for which print is the apter medium than 
continually to be acting that which on paper would be 
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utterly intolerable. Not all debates, one may admit, 
are dramatic; there are times when the mime is un- 
justly reduced to the semblance of a propagandist’s 
microphone and his voice is doing penman’s work. 
But that has been an insignificant price to pay for the 
immense gain in interest and dignity which the author 
brought to the theatre when he came forward once 
again and made his claim to sovereign rank. The 
critics of the Author’s Theatre are becoming vociferous, 
and their contempt for the drama of debate is some- 
times pungently phrased. They do not speak and 
write, however, as though they remembered what was 
the state of the drama when the author came to its 
rescue; after the monotonous misrule of the actor- 
manager, exploiting his “ opportunity ’’ drama, even 
a stage essay in economic theory might be taken as 
light relief, and a discussion of all things, from the 
divine to the divorce law, could blow across the foot- 
lights with the tang of a freshening wind. ~ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
The Producer’s Progress 


OsviousLy a play cannot be presented without a 
producer unless it is to suffer such growing-pains as 
lead to an early dissolution of the frame. ‘The actors 
have to concentrate on their own immediate duties, 
and there must be someone to control their energies 
and their zeal, and to make an organic whole of the 
many atoms. ‘The players cannot be left to an anarchy 
of self-determination in making their movements and 
arranging and elaborating their “‘ business.’’ Discipline 
must be imposed from some source. There may be 
corporate self-government. A company might produce 
itself by pooling its ideas and accepting in matters of 
dispute and argument “ the feeling of the meeting.” 
But that demands rather more of self-devotion than 
can be expected of flesh and blood, since it necessitates 
a team which has complete internal sympathy and a 
high capacity for self-surrender to the purpose of the 
dramatist. Sometimes the author, who is entitled to 
attend rehearsals, takes charge of them. Mr. Shaw 
has produced his own plays, and Sir Arthur Pinero 
has been an energetic and skilful overseer of his 
written word. When the theatre was under the domi- 
nation of the great actor, the leading player or actor- 
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responsibility. He mapped out the scheme of action, 
and then delegated much executive work to his stage- 
manager. That was the method of Irving and Tree. 
Nowadays, the chief actor is rarely the producer, 
though men like Mr. Hawtrey and Sir Gerald du 
Maurier have proved their ability to play the premier 
parts and direct the whole with complete justice to the 
other characters and the whole effect. But there has 
grown up a specialised class of producers or régis- 
seurs who devote themselves to the art of presentation. 
‘They must know acting from within, and be perfectly 
acquainted with its technical difficulties and with the 
use of stage mechanism. They may themselves play a 
secondary part, as Mr. Lewis Casson, who produces 
for Miss Thorndike, nearly always does. But their 
chief task is to take a detached view of the point which 
the author seeks to establish, or, in the case of spectacle, 
of the panorama which the play is to become. They 
must relate the word to the appearance, the idea to 
the atmosphere, the movement to the scene. They 
are working, accordingly, in terms of mind and of 
matter in order to fuse them in the service of the whole 
artistic conception. They regulate the force of the 
performance and control its emphasis. Their imple- 
ments are their own sensibility, the plasticity of others, 
and the mechanical equipment of the playhouse from 
its footlights to its “‘ floats.” Moreover, the producer 
will naturally have a decisive voice in selecting the 
team of players whose talents he is to regulate and 
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whose expressive powers it is his object to elicit. 
Accordingly, the producer’s powers are immensely 
elastic. A weak or unskilful man may be overruled 
by his players, and impose no stamp of his own upon 
the piece; where a man of keen vision and strong 
personality holds the reins, he may become a despot, 
beneficent or otherwise. When an artist like Mr. 
Granville-Barker takes command, he gives to all the 
players the powerful impress of his own interpreta- 
tions and his own scheme of values. The producer 
as potentate may achieve some extraordinary feats of 
inspired administration; there is, however, the trouble 
that, when he withdraws his surveillance, the players, 
who seemed god-like under his tuition, are left most 
pitifully human, wandering without ideas and without 
self-reliance. Mr. Granville-Barker won reputations 
for several English players, who signally failed to live 
up to them when his virtue was withdrawn. 
Throughout the history of play-acting the producer’s 
powers and functions have varied with the changing 
tastes and times. ‘The Greek drama has already been 
described as springing from a “ producer’s theatre.” 
It was ceremonial in its origin, and ceremony demands 
leadership. ‘The procession claims its marshal, the 
choric company its,commander. In the earliest phase 
of the Athenian drama a rich patron was allotted to 
the dramatist by the State; this patron “ gave the 
chorus ’’—1.e., paid for the players and the mounting of 
the play—and then the poet trained hisownteam. But 
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as the dramatic art developed it became usual to 
employ a specialised producer. As time went on the 
embellishment of the tragedies became more lavish, 
and though from an artistic point of view the author 
and his argument were undoubtedly becoming more 
important than the old ritual of song and dance, yet 
in the eyes of the popular juries who gave the prizes 
spectacle counted for much. 

According to Plutarch, whenever Nicias, who was 
a plutocrat as well as patron, “‘ gave the chorus,” he 
did things so handsomely that the poet who was his 
beneficiary carried off the victory. Authors who con- 
sidered that they had been superior in theme and poetry 
must have bitterly resented this defeat by lavish ex- 
ternal bravery and extravagant display. There is here 
visible a miniature example of party warfare in the play- 
house, with the producer showing his strength only 
too effectively. And here, as in so many cases, Athens 
is a prophet and a prototype. ; 

Production, in the case of these lavish Athenian 
chorus-givers, must have been more concerned with 
the trimmings of the play than with the contrél of the 
acting. Ifa god had to descend from heaven, a pro- 
ducer patron like Nicias could turn the descent into 
a shower of gold. His players would lack nothing in 
apparel. ‘The chariot of a king would have steeds of 
the blood, and be embossed with the finest handicraft 
of the time. Evidently the Periclean ideal of loving 
beauty with economy was not always pursued or 
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democratically esteemed in the worship of Dionysos. 
Production, in the modern sense, production as a 
Granville-Barker or a Stanislavsky sees it, can hardly 
have been applied to the formal rhetoric of Greek 
acting. A player padded and masked and propped 
on miniature stilts had to achieve presentation in 
terms of the statuesque. Until the end of the fifth 
century B.C. the dramatic art was so largely bound by 
the tradition of religious ceremonial that subtlety of 
characterisation could hardly enter in. We look to an 
actor for all manner of expressive minutiz which it is 
impossible to suggest in the huge surroundings of an 
amphitheatre. We expect plasticity, not padding of 
the human form; a face, and not a facade. ‘Take 
Mr. C. E. Montague’s wonderful description of 
Coquelin’s aspect. 

“The voluminous, mobile chin; the long upper lip 
that at will would let down like a drop curtain, or curl 
back over the teeth in every width of smile or grin, 
from 'Tartuffe’s to a yokel’s; the tilted, sensitive nose— 
it seemed to flick like a terrier’s; the eyes, surrounded, 
as those of some actors are, with concentric folds and 
radiating spokes of working muscle, every twitch a unit 
in a code of symbols waiting for the executant purpose 
to combine them-and recombine them into rich and 
various significances; the voice, not sweet, but ringing, 
penetrating, supple, and, at need, megaphonic, or rush- 
ing and soaring up rocket-wise, as Mr. Henry James 
has described it, to the hushed dome of the theatre.”’ 
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Then consider the vast open-air theatre of the 
Greeks and the distant figure, not so much an artist- 
actor as an official acolyte and servant of the god, 
propped stiffly on his giant’s boots, shrouded in a 
mask, his voice applied to long speeches in verse which 
he must somehow propel across the great amphitheatre. 
The modern actor’s art is poles removed from that of 
the Greek ; comparisons are here not odious, but absurd. 
The producer at ancient Athens had to consider his 
actors as long-range guns, seeking to hit their target 
in the uppermost benches, while not roaring down the 
meaning and the melody of the poet. To harmonise 
playing in terms of delicate rhythms and significant 
shades of gesture and expression was impossible. 
But the patron and producer could indulge purse and 
fancy in the training of the chorus or the preparation 
of such mise-en-scéne as the convention allowed. 
Wherever we find the play staged under amphitheatrical 
conditions, the producer’s task cannot be that of the 
dealer in subtleties, the interpreter of fine shades, or, 
to use a phrase of Mr. Ashley Dukes, the developer 
of a negative. He becomes instead the pageant 
master, the conductor of ceremonial, the designer of a 
panoramic mass effect. 

In the early English religious plays and craft mys- 
teries the producer, probably an official of the guild 
responsible for the occasion, had important duties. 
Either acting as his own stage-manager, or with the 
assistance of others, he had to see to the scaffoldings 
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on which the performance took place. A capable 
staff must have been needed to make it certain that the 
ropes were safely suspended from the top storey, and 
that the player angels could descend without danger 
to their mortal bones. On the bottom floor there 
was the wardrobe and a spring-board for Satanic 
leaps from Hell. Music had to be arranged and 
specialists in ‘‘ noises off”’ recruited. A good cock- 
crower, as accompanist to St. Peter, was in demand. 
The staging was not of the bleak kind that leaves all 
to the imagination, and the producer had to give his 
audience something at which to rub their eyes. Rever- 
ence demanded a good buckram coat for the Holy 
Ghost, a gilt beard, which was St. Peter’s traditional 
decoration, and gloves for God. Sometimes, however, 
money appears to have been short, and then the pro- 
ducer must have had to make a ton of heavenly bricks 
with a groat’s-worth of earthly straw. Some such 
challenging occasion and agony of harassed prepara- 
tion is suggested by the entry in one of the account 
books: ‘‘ Paid for the making of three worlds—three- 
pence.” Poor producer! To these cares came 
Shakespeare later on, when, as author-actor, he con- 
fined the universe within his wooden “O.” The con- 
trivers of the masques and revels succeeded to the 
burden, and, under rich patronage, added to its weight. 

Thereafter the producer, as controller of the spectacle, 
was to be an important functionary of the British 
theatre. During the eighteenth century the English 
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drama was continually feeling its way into the circus 
ring. Rich, the producer of The Beggar’s Opera, was 
also a master of ballet and pantomime, and at Sadler’s 
Wells the simulation of moving and terrestrial wonder- 
ments was normal entertainment. Covent Garden and 
the Wells were rivals in display, not only in the refur- 
bishing of classic pieces, but in the staging of vast 
geographical pantomimes which exhibited in canvas 
and tinsel all coasts and climes. Covent Garden used 
to provide round about 1800 what 1900 would have 
called a “‘myriorama”’ (the Boer War was prolific 
of these affairs in the provinces, with the veldt as 
scene). In 1800 there was a great “‘ See your own 
country first’? display called Harlequin’s Tour; or 
the Dominion of Fancy. The regions of Fancy 
included Margate Pier, Tunbridge Wells, Charing 
Cross, Scarborough, Ullswater, Bath, and Weymouth. 
That must have meant a busy night for the producer 
as topographical expert; but not busier, nor more 
perilous, than when in 1782 Harlequin, as the Indian 
Chief, had ridden on an elephant to his marriage with 
full Oriental honours, and had passed from the gorgeous 
East to the homely humours of the Bridewell. A 
typical producer of that school was a foreigner, De 
Loutherbourg, who, according to Mr. Willson Disher, 
came to England in 1770 and “ found full employ- 
ment for his ingenuity in scenery and the picturesque 
of sound” at Drury Lane. He introduced the new 
method of making thunder by shaking a suspended 
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sheet of copper; the octagonal boxful of shells, peas, 
and shot to imitate the rush and wash of waves; the 
cylinders of seed and shot to imitate rain; the lamp 
behind the scenes to form a luminous moon; the wind- 
lass to regulate the movements of clouds. Above all, 
he invented the ‘‘ transparency.” While Woodward 
had no employ, Garrick tried to substitute for panto- 
mime a masque with a transparency of “‘ the late naval 
review at Portsmouth. But the public were growing 
restive. Several riots broke out because entertain- 
ments were too light-headed.’”* It is interesting to 
discover a gallery indignant at this largesse of spectacle, 
and clamouring for less tinsel and more thought. 
Production of that order—perhaps we should call it 
stage-management nowadays—was a constant feature 
of the nineteenth as of the eighteenth century stage. 
Behind the theatre of the great actors was nearly always 
this theatre of the expert stage-manager, using all the 
tricks he knew in order to give the gallery its optical 
sensations. Shakespeare was “ produced ”’ as though 
he had lived in the time of the masque’s adult glory, 
instead of assisting at its birth, and, so long as the star 
performer had peace and space for his own grand 
moments, he would encourage the technicians, who 
inherited the practice of men like De Loutherbourg, to 
pile up irrelevant enormities of spectacle. Now this 
side of theatrical effort has largely been taken over by 
the cinema, and De Loutherbourg’s assistants have 


* Clowns and Pantomimes, p. 220. 
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moved to Los Angeles. No harm in that. Let the 
cinema have its kingdom; nobody in his senses is 
going to grudge it a chariot race, and such pieces as 
Ben Hur are surely better upon celluloid. The 
business of the theatre is not to regret its lost province 
of spectacle. The greater technical and financial 
resources of the cinema will always defeat the drama 
henceforward if the theatre attempts laboriously to 
re-create, night by night, those panoramic raree-shows 
at which the movie-men can work patiently and over 
months for a series of ‘‘ shots’ which will be final. 
There is plenty left for the theatre to do. It must sign 
away its circuses if it means to retain its bread. 

When the author made his revolt against enchain- 
ment to spectacle, and would no longer play humble 
lackey round the throne of the actor-manager, when 
the Free Theatres were beginning to voice the issues 
of the day and restore contemporary letters to the 
stage, the producer’s function necessarily reacted to 
changing circumstances. He had no longer to scheme 
fresh sensations, as Mr. Arthur Collins used to do 
with unflagging ingenuity at Drury Lane. Thé era in 
which Mr. Collins used seasonally “ to surpass him- 
self’ was altering to the era in which the cinema was 
so easily to surpass him. ‘Thus man, yielding to the 
machine, had to take thought of less superhuman and 
grandiose issues. The naturalistic drama of the Free 
Theatres demanded of its producers the study of 
nature. The plays about bourgeois households evoked 
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a new artistry of realism in the control of the acting 
and in the creation of a stage atmosphere which would 
suitably frame the rejection of romance and the assertion 
of actualities. The result was in some ways curious. 
Hitherto the classics had been staged with a realism 
which was often as accurate as it was prodigal. Im- 
mense trouble would be taken to make the spectacles 
of ancient Rome and Egypt or of medieval England 
historically correct. On the other hand, modern 
pieces were considered to be adequately staged if there 
was sufficiency of bright lights, gay dresses of the latest 
mode, and garish furnishing of all kinds. The change 
took the form of simplifying classical drama, stripping 
it of its cumbrous verisimilitude, and working with 
significant or symbolic settings, and sometimes with 
no scenery at all. On the other hand, the producers 
began to study their realistic settings with a close 
attention to the counterfeit of life, and would ponder 
long about the picture on the wall, the book on the 
shelf, the carpet on the floor, and the view through the 
window which would accurately summarise and inter- 
pret the social milieu éstablished by the playwright. 
Realism had left Rome and Windsor for Bayswater 
and Wapping. 

Such realism can, and did, overwork itself. It 
could overlook art’s essential principle of selection, and 
take refuge in the meaningless aggregation of detail. 
Mérimée’s definition of art as “‘ exagération a propos” 
has relevance only for work of heroic, demonstrative 
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proportions. Such work pronounces, realism per- 
suades, and it will not persuade fine minds if it coarsens 
itself by a sedulous and copious imitation of material 
conditions. Stanislavsky, joint founder of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, fiery protestant against theatrical mounte- 
banks, sworn foe of insincerities and rodomontade, 
and greatest of the realistic producers, knew the dangers 
of his own method. 

“Those who think that we sought for naturalism 
on the stage are mistaken. We never leaned towards 
such a principle. Always, then as well as now, we 
sought for inner truth, for the truth of feeling and 
experience, but as spiritual technique was only in its 
embryo stage among the actors in our company, we, 
because of necessity and helplessness, and against our 
desires, fell now and then into an outward and coarse 
naturalism.’’”* 

Earlier in this chapter I have mentioned Mr. Ashley 
Dukes’s metaphor of “ developing a negative.” It 
harmonises with the criticism which dismisses the 
realistic dramatist as a mere photographer. But that 
is a criticism which settles nothing, and we can retain 
the simile of the negative plate or film without com- 
mitting ourselves to contempt of Chekhov or Gals- 
worthy as being only manipulators of a literary camera. 
Those two authors, different as they are, and just 
because of their differences, provide us with illuminat- 
ing examples of the problems which were awaiting the 

* My Life in Art, p. 330. 
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producer in the theatre which had broken away from 
high-falutin’ acting in grand spectacular surroundings. 
Chekhov wrote of the life he knew in order to satirise 
its futility, but his deep-seated compassion never 
allowed him to laugh at folly and leave it with derision. 
He always seems to be coming to scoff and remaining 
to pity. What a home of the foolish and the feckless 
is The Cherry Orchard; yet the dramatist falls in love 
with it. As he strips the Russian bourgeoisie to whip 
their idleness he cannot forbear to commiserate the 
looped and windowed raggedness of their souls. So 
his satire turns to a gentle poetry. The Three Sisters 
is at once an exposure of drifting, dreamy men and a 
threnody for the mortifying hearts of women in a 
garrison town when the garrison moves on. Mr. 
Galsworthy, on the other hand, is compassionate with 
the emotions of an honourable magistrate who has 
felt the sting of Lear’s “ Thou rascal beadle.”’ He 
is matter-of-fact in his pursuit of equity, and his irony 
has the quality of logic, while Chekhov’s has an essen- 
tially poetic rhythm. Mr. Galsworthy finds sociology 
in a cigarette-box, Chekhov a poem in an ash-tray. 
The producer’s task, when he is engaged on work 
of these two dramatists whom I have selected as 
typical leaders of, different styles of realism, is to 
develop the negatives so as to render expressive justice 
to this particular type of portraiture. Stanislavsky 
soaked himself in the spirit of Chekhov’s work, com- 
muned with it in just such country places as the author 
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took for his scene, and endeavoured to acclimatise 
himself to the autumnal mist that hangs about the 
author’s spiritual landscape. He aimed, as he said, 
at a spiritual realism, but he was immensely careful 
about material detail. His book, My Life in Art, is a 
testament of faith in this comprehensive sympathy with 
the dramatist and in drastic emotional surrender to 
the work in hand. Therefore, one might call him a 
subjective producer who flings himself into the play 
before him. English realistic producers are usually 
more detached, more objective; and that is natural, 
for their dramatists are less elusive, less poetical, more 
explanatory, more explicit. Accordingly, the producer 
must look at a play all round, assess its poise and pro- 
portion, interpret its emphasis. And so to work. 
Anyone who has seen the company of the Moscow 
Art Theatre in a play of Chekhov’s will understand 
what Stanislavsky means by spiritual realism, and 
those who have seen Mr. Komisarjevsky’s productions 
in England have had an opportunity to share this rich 
and memorable experience. In such presentations the 
three parties of the play—author, actor, and producer 
—seem to me to have made their peace and to be lapped 
in creative concord. Delicate acting has been attuned 
to delicate writing; movements are delicate interpreters 
of mental process or emotional crisis. The surround- 
ings surround, and do not dominate or intrude. The 
actuality of furnishing is a hint, and not a catalogue. 
Spiritual unity has been achieved on the battle-ground 
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where, of old, actors have torn their passions and 
their parts to tatters, and where, more recently, authors 
have read lectures or opened discussions. Equally in 
a good production of a Galsworthy play the logical note 
is as clearly heard as is the lyrical note in Chekhov. 
Realism in detail is only there to suggest the status 
and the equipment of the combatants in some social 
issue; it is not there to be a wonderment in itself, so 
that the audience shall gasp and say, “‘ How like a 
solicitor’s office!’ It must be compared rather to the 
wrapping of the argument. Realism here stands to 
presentation as style to writing. 

According to the quality of the negative, so must 
the developer apply the chemistry of his art. In 
Shavian drama the object is usually to let the argument 
run, and the producer’s job is not to let the actor get 
in the way or play the old trick of coming tardy off. 
Mr. C. E. Montague has written: “‘A Shaw play, 
rightly produced, always rides a cast of English actors 
as a Donoghue rides a sluggish horse: it fairly lifts 
their brains along; it gets every ounce out of their 
wits.” That cannot be bettered, and its implication 
for the producer is that he should act as clerk of the 
course, and see that the going is good and the jockeys 
in their places. The play will do the rest. 

But a producer’s life, as we know, is not all con- 
cerned with the liberation of fire and spirit. He is 
but rarely engaged in finding the right accompaniment 
for a lyric or the right academy for logical encounter. 
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In the ordinary commercial comedy he must consider 
the industry of being agreeable. He must consider 
the well-fed public, which wants a well-dressed play. 
He moves in a world of sunshine and French windows. 
He must give levity a flick of his whip, and assist his 
author into brightness, should such aid be needed, by 
superintending the look of the thing so that it be roses 
all the way. The more I see of the after-dinner 
chit-chat drama the more I realise the importance of 
appearances. The producer of such affairs has to be a 
dispenser of artificial sunshine. 

The managers cry aloud, ‘‘ Let there be sunlight,” 
and there is sunlight. No well-conducted English 
comedy ever happens in weather that is anything but 
anticyclonic. A recent farce was built round a 
point-to-point race. March is the season of those 
occasions, and, since the illustrated papers apparently 
regard them as matters of supreme import, one can 
easily learn how the race-goers attire themselves. 
They go serviceably booted and swathed in full panoply 
of leather, wool, furs, hides, and rubber. But that 
wealth and elegance should attire itself in terms of 
a textbook on economic geography is intolerable to 
Shaftesbury Avenue. The comedian rode his great 
steeplechase across a country-side that seemed to have 
been baked in summer’s furnace, and the ladies were 
habited to endure the burning heat of June. A fig 
for realism! ‘There is the look of the thing. We are 
still waiting for the dramatist who will spurn these 
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meteorological inexactitudes. We are still waiting for 
the realistic programme, which will announce that the 
climatic effects in Act II. are by Marsh Damp, Ltd., 
and that the contract for the ladies’ dresses has been 
apportioned between Messrs. Burberry, Dexter, Mat- 
tamac, and Aquascutum. We still, but with no con- 
fidence, await the triumph of naturalism that will 
proclaim the brand of cough lozenge used in Act III., 
and the make of hot-water bottles, quilts, and mustard 
plasters employed in the great bedroom scene. 

But even if an author went blundering into No- 
vember, the producer who knows his Shaftesbury 
Avenue would have him out by the scruff of the neck. 
Many of the popular pieces live by appearances. Put 
them into “ stock ”’ or “‘ repertory,”’ with a harassed, 
overworked company, and _ harassed, overworked 
scenery or curtains merely, without the latest little 
beauty in the cheeky flapper’s part, and the latest 
modes ‘‘on”’ and the latest music “ off,” and would 
one feel so kindly about the storm in a cocktail glass 
at Lady Prattle’s riverside bungalow? Nobody toils 
uphill more devotedly than the producer who is trying 
to get these bright effects in a dingy hall, with no call 
on the costumier and no credit at the bank. If the 
producer, who serves a rich master and controls an 
attendant army of dressmakers and other purveyors 
of effects, wins some astounding ‘victory for the insipid 
playwright in Shaftesbury Avenue, let not the poorer 
brethren be forgotten whose lifework it is, in humbler 
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places, to make a treasury of silk purses from a sorry 
paucity of pigskin. 

It was the intention of the Author’s Theatre to pro- 
vide a channel for the intelligence of the time. The 
risk, as we saw, was that the theatre might become a 
debating-hall, and that the cult of the word and the idea, 
which was so necessary after the great actors had had 
their emotional fling, should degenerate into a fanat- 
icism of sociological propaganda. Another danger 
was that the flight from the fripperies of the theatre 
should become a pursuit of drab for drab’s sake. 
Perhaps it may be argued against the Manchester 
School, whose upper sixth classroom was at the Gaiety 
Theatre of that city in Miss Horniman’s time, that 
they self-consciously built Little Bethel where the House 
of Satan had stood before. There is a story told of 
two potential playgoers standing outside the Gaiety 
and fearing to launch away. ‘“‘ No,” said the woman 
at last, ‘‘ don’t let’s go in there. It’s just like being 
at home.” That remark (is it too good to be true, or 
too good to have been invented ?) is both a tribute 
to and a criticism of the realistic author and ptoducer. 
But the alleged drabness of realism has undoubtedly 
been overstressed in the common complaint about 
“ depressing plays.” There are far too many play- 
goers who cannot distinguish a play from its tailoring, 
and think any piece is dull which owes nothing to the 
fashionable shops. The only depressing play, to 
my mind, is one which destroys human faith in the 
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power of humanity to write either wittily or profoundly 
and to present such writing aptly in three dimensions. 
To assert that King Lear is depressing and that some 
drivelling piece of silliness or sentiment is enlivening 
because it is all about nothing and has a happy ending 
is a judgment beyond my understanding. The pro- 
ducers who were attacked as ministers of gloom 
because they attempted to be faithful to authors who 
were themselves being faithful to life suffered serious 
injustice from a contemptible parrot cry. In any case, 
they have repeatedly proved their versatility by pre- 
senting fanciful plays with a taste in fancy not surpassed 
by their capacity for realising the quiddity of Mean 
Street or the melancholy rattle of clerkdom’s fetters. 
I need only mention Mr. Granville-Barker, who could 
produce Prunella or A Winter’s Tale with a beauty as 
light in artifice as his adventures in realism were pro- 
found in their veracity. 

The distinctive contribution of the producer to the 
Author’s Theatre was his elaboration of the “ fourth 
wall” theory. Viewing the proscenium arch as the 
transparent partition which replaced the wall of an 
actual room, he naturally endeavoured to make that 
room such as an eye might see. Sometimes the coarse 
naturalism denounced by Stanislavsky resulted; so 
eager was the producer to achieve the material counter- 
feit that the spirit of the play and of the acting might 
be overlaid by the pots and pans. But the risk has been 
exaggerated by those who are always trying to wrench 
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the drama away from actualities in the interests of 
“imagination.” Unfortunately, critics do not realise 
that imagination is not concerned with fairies and 
phantoms alone, and that a prose play about a neigh- 
bour’s kitchen can be just as imaginative as a poem 
about ‘Titania. Imagination often consists in the 
adding of one’s own sensibility to one’s own observa- 
tion, and the fact that observation has been close and 
prolonged does not in any way diminish the imagina- 
tive quality of the resulting work of art. I would call 
Lady into Fox a work of fancy and Riceyman Steps 
a work of imagination. A dramatist who can plausibly 
portray the reactions of his neighbour to the chance 
and circumstance of life, at the same time revealing 
his own sensibility by the significance which he elicits 
from these reactions, is an imaginative man; and it 
is the very foppery of criticism which calls him dull 
because his hero is an insurance agent, and his heroine 
makes Woolworth instead of Cartier her “jeweller. 
Exactly the same applies to the producer of the realistic 
play. He must observe, of course, since the ground- 
work of his presentation is the phenomenon of wont 
and use, the things we have and are. 

But on this groundwork he must add his own 
superstructure of significance. He selects the essential 
from the trivial detail; the significant gesture, accent, 
and movement must be distinguished from that which, 
though equally true to fact, has no special relevance 
to the author’s intention. A producer who thus proves 
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himself to be an artist in emphasis and discrimination 
is no dealer in inventories, no hawker of what Mr. 
Ashley Dukes calls “‘ the rags and tatters of pretended 
fact.” He is a man of imagination who need not 
yield one jot of esteem to the producer whose scenes 
are always in the clouds, or in the day before yesterday, 
or in the day after tomorrow. Imagination was “not 
cut short in the cultivated court of the Empress Jose- 
phine.” It did not die with Irving, nor must it wait to 
be born in the forward-stretching Wellsian years into 
which we are launching our children. It can exist 
as well in a suburban teacup as in a Shakespearean 
tempest. Producers, as well as authors and actors, 
have proved it. 

The importance of the producer under modern 
conditions has been unjustly overlooked. When the 
producer was an architect of the grandiose spectacle, 
his work was so dominant that his name had to be 
dominant too. Nobody thought of a Drury Lane 
melodrama without thinking of Mr. Arthur Collins. 
When the producer was also the leading actor, that 
actor had so much recognition for his own performance 
that he need hardly bewail a name unknown and an 
honour unsung. But the producer who is working 
to develop a negative may find that author and actor 
run away with all the laurels which he has been largely 
responsible for winning. As architecture in modern 
England has been the Cinderella of the arts, so on our 
stage has the producer often been left in the kitchen. 
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The architectural Cinderella is emerging now from 
inglorious oblivion, and the producer is certainly less 
neglected than he was. Yet dramatic critics rarely 
acknowledge the fact (for praise or blame) that such 
a person as the producer exists. Some newspapers 
set above their notice of a play, a full list of the cast, 
including the butler, whose only line is “‘ Yes, your 
Grace,” and leave out that of the producer. Yet the 
latter may have entirely controlled the pitch and pace 
of the acting on which so much depends. I noticed 
a case once where a girl with a small part garnered 
what is known as “‘ wonderful notices.” I happened 
also to know that at the beginning of rehearsals she 
was so incompetent and so utterly lacking in any idea 
of her part that the producer had to drill her line by 
line, giving her every inflection and every movement. 
Yet the critics who showered praise on the actress 
never even alluded to the producer at all. It can be 
answered that criticism is concerned with results, not 
with causes, and that the critic can only pass judgment 
on the final creation without enquiring what pains and 
labours went to its birth. He cannot enquire into 
the history of each part before it ultimately takes 
form before his eyes. He cannot tell that the actor 
who is too obviously playing for sympathy and is 
impeding the general team-work had been specially 
cautioned by the producer at every rehearsal, and, 
after restraining himself on these occasions, has turned 
“naughty” on the first night and is at his tricks 
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again. But he should have some views about the lay- 
out of the acting; he should decide whether a play is 
over-cast or under-cast; he should have an eye and an 
ear for the timing of the movements and the dialogue. 
These things are not causes; they are results, and 
results obtained by the producer. On these he should 
be judged. To forget him and to pretend that he 
is of no more weight than the purveyors of shoes 
and cigarettes, whose names adorn the programme, is 
not only to wrong an individual, but to show a dis- 
creditable ignorance of that artistic partnership which 
brings a play into being. In the next chapter it will 
be pointed out that the producer can be as much a tyrant 
as either of his partners, and that the Producer’s Theatre 
can be wanting in balance just as much as the Actor’s 
Theatre or the Author’s Theatre. Butthatis no reason 
why he should not get as much recognition, be it of 
eulogy or censure, as the allies with whom he serves. 
That the producer’s contribution is often shabbily 
disprized at present is surely incontestable. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
The Producer in Command 


“Tuus far we have considered the producer as a 
shrewd and experienced middleman, who helps the 
actor to convey the author’s meaning. If he were 
nothing more than this, he would still be indispensable 
to the modern stage. The subtler and more original 
the author’s mind, the more the play stands in need of 
such faithful interpretation as the producer can give. 
But when we turn from the theatre of argument to 
the theatre of poetry, from the theatre of fact to the 
theatre of fancy, from the theatre of observation to 
the theatre of design, the producer at once assumes a 
new importance as the artist-in-chief who controls the 
entire representation.” 

Thus Mr. Ashley Dukes in his manual on Drama. 
It is a just description of the next swing in the theatrical 
pendulum. Discussion drama, like discussion itself, 
was bound to discover its limitations; at least? it may 
be said that it was bound to be attacked by the progres- 
sives. ‘The play of argument could not always be the 
last word, and the balance of power was inevitably 
challenged by a new theatre of assertion. 

The realism which had replaced the farces and 
the fustian of Victorian playgoing ceased to be an 
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rebellion in the arts as surely as those arts have health 
in them. Just as the spectacle had superseded poetry 
when the Jacobean fashion turned from tragedy to 
masque, so there was a reaction from the parlour 
problems of the Ibsenites to the visible values of the 
theatre according to Reinhardt. The producer ob- 
jected to being middleman any longer, and discovered 
the field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 

“The art of the theatre,” wrote Mr. Gordon Craig 
in 1905, “is neither acting nor the play; it is not scene 
nor dance, but it consists of all the elements of which 
these are composed: action, which is the very spirit of 
acting; words, which are the body of the play; line 
and colour, which are the very heart of the scene; 
rhythm, which is the very essence of dance. One is 
no more important than the other, no more than one 
colour is more important to a painter than another, 
or one note more important than another to a musician.” 
That, certainly, is not a producer’s bid for the throne; 
it is rather a claim for a Commonwealth. But it is the 
law of theatrical movement that power sways hither 
and thither, up and down. The articulation of a 
harmony in which dance and discussion, scene and 
idea could be peaceably blended could not prevent 
the revolt against, realism and rationalism becoming a 
campaign of conquest led by the specialists in spectacle. 
No sooner had the passionate few agreed to respect 
the discursive delights of The Madras House, than 
the producer was luring them out of that talkative 
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shelter to worship at the shrine of silent mummery, 
and to find in a mime like Sumurun a more intense 
delight. A tremendous ally came to the new pro- 
ducer’s theatre in its adolescence. The Russian ballet, 
disciplined by Diaghileff and decorated by Bakst, 
entranced those progressives who were beginning to 
regard Shavian dialectic as a creed outworn, and diverted 
from the ordinary playhouses a host of others who 
preferred this theatre of colour and rhythm and music 
to the plays of histrionic situation devised for the 
benefit of the leading actor, and the plays of social 
sanitation whose aim was to open mental windows 
and let in the fresh air. 

The pamphleteering and the pronouncements of 
Mr. Gordon Craig may not have touched the great 
heart of the public. But their constant trickle of 
suggestion began to act powerfully on minds that 
mattered, and “ Craigism,” if its force was never 
cataclysmic like a spate, worked its way into the texture 
of dramatic philosophy by a process of saturation. Mr. 
Craig has never been consistent in detail. ‘To search 
his work thoroughly is to find his mind in ffux, yet 
never sluggish. Like Whitman, he could exclaim, 
“Do I contradict myself? Very well, then, I con- 
tradict myself. I am large. I contain multitudes.” 
There is, indeed, a large unity about his main position 
of which the appeal to a general sensibility rather than 
to the rationalising mind is the important feature. At 
one time he was the prophet of the producer as despot, 
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and, being a man with logical flashes, he saw that 
despots and free men will not mix. If the producer 
is really to put his personal stamp indelibly on a per- 
formance, the actor, having all the uncertainty and 
frailty of humanity, is a poor subject for his autocratic 
command. ‘The actor may be insufficiently plastic; 
worse still, he may vary his performance from night to 
night. His own personal abilities or disabilities may 
resist the control of an external genius, and the play 
can never be wax in the producer’s hand while this 
mortal, being like woman varium et mutabile semper, 
remains obstinate in his shiftiness and potentially 
subversive of an autocrat’s régime. Hence sprang 
the famous suggestion that the marionette would do 
better than the man. Perhaps it was taken up more 
seriously than it was made. But there is a fiendish 
logic about it which is fatal to the cause it was intended 
to serve. A theatre in which the producer was absolute 
sovereign would, indeed, be more easily and accurately 
directed if you could scrap the fickle creature man and 
create your spectacle by the manipulation of toys and 
Robots. Whether even the most abject of devotees 
could stand this type of theatre for long remains to be 
seen. After all, we have had the marionette theatre 
on a small scale, and, having briefly sipped, we thirst 
no more. When the Italian puppets were on view at 
the Scala Theatre the high-brows scampered to their 
support, and we were led to suppose that the history 
of the theatre had never produced anything so rich, so 
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rare, and so refined as this dexterity of wire-pulling. 
One paper, which sumptuously combined information 
about the latest lingerie with the current whims of 
the esthetic faddists, demanded a permanent puppet 
theatre for London. But the high-brows, as is their 
way, having scampered like sheep in one direction, 
soon began to scamper like sheep in another. The 
menace passed. For my part I found the marionettes 
passable entertainment for twenty minutes, particu- 
larly when they were apeing acrobatics; after that they 
became intolerable. The craze was brief, so I may 
presume that the majority were on my side. The 
fact that the puppets displayed a monotony of technical 
cleverness which was soon unendurable is a matter of 
some importance when we consider the theatre as a 
province of the imperial producer. Despotism usually 
freshens a sickly community, and then destroys it 
and has to be destroyed. So, in the theatre, a des- 
potism which ejected the human element in order to 
exploit the mechanical murders one’s interest. Mr. 
Craig, with his call for the marionette, was logical 
to the verge of manslaughter. To see the puppets 
was to fall in love with man, vain and variable though 
he may be. The appearance of the puppets was 
fatal to the cause of the puppet theatre. We had 
witnessed the producer as director, with none to resist 
his will, and we began to think more democratically 
as the result. 


Mr. Craig did not sustain his own idea. His logic 
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was too blinding for the mortal eye. With his far- 
ranging vision he brought other possibilities of 
dramatic development within our view, and men of 
more practical abilities either followed his gaze or 
made their own surveys of similar desirable horizons. 
Max Reinhardt is an interesting type of innovator, 
and he was a first-rate leader of the exploring parties 
which were setting out from the theatre of actuality 
to discover a new theatre of fancy and design. He was 
brought up to appreciate the naturalist presentations 
of men like Brahm when the left wing in Germany 
was strongly Ibsenite. But he was restless under 
this discipline, and his work has always shown his 
sense of confinement behind the orthodox proscenium. 
He turned to the possibilities of Cabaret, wherein a 
taste for anarchy in colour, movement, and grouping 
could be gratified. He studied the formal archi- 
tectural settings of Appia, and the vivid, various 
suggestions of Mr. Craig. After that he began his 
destructive campaign against the old theatrical housing 
which penned up the actor behind the footlights and 
kept the audience in cold detachment from the scene. 
He considered the theatre in terms of the amphi- 
theatre, and the stage in terms of the circus. He 
applied himself to the art of the mime, and, like a 
fond match-maker, wedded it to the art of mass attack. 
So he fashioned his productions in which the barrier 
between stage and audience was broken down; throng- 
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lonely player was set in contrast with the host of 
supernumeraries. Greek tragedy, under his touch, 
lost its air of stateliness and formal rhetoric, and was 
deeply and rhythmically stirred by the tumult of 
moving masses which symbolised a tumult of the single 
soul. The vitality of ballet fired the mind of producers 
in this school, and kindled a beacon which was to 
light them on to a new strategy in the disposition of 
the stage and the player and to new experiments with 
the alchemy of light. The essential quality of ballet, 
after all, may not be the individual virtuosity of the 
dancer, but the composition of a moving picture 
wherein the rush of life, be it towards merriment or 
melancholy, fragile loveliness or earthly vigour, is 
given appropriate release. By this conception of the 
dance the revolt against realism was strongly influenced. 
It was as if an Athenian intellectual had torn up 
the manuscripts of Euripides with their philosophical 
wranglings, and had selected the superb Euripidean 
choruses as the model for a ‘‘ Back to Thespis”’ 
campaign. 

The theatre has been peculiar in its abilit¥ to live 
in isolation from the other arts. The playhouse has 
had periods of semi-detachment, but usually it has 
stood in its own grounds. Changes in the other arts 
have frequently left it unchanged. The Victorian 
Theatre, as we have seen, was solidly self-centred, and 
reacted hardly at all to the essentially dramatic changes 
in English social structure, economic conditions, and 
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modes of thought. But during the twentieth century 
that aloofness diminished, and we can trace a striking 
parallel between the new school in painting and 
the new school in drama. The theatre, encumbered 
by its tradition of affording “‘a night out ” for jolly 
people who have just dined agreeably and are in no 
mood for reflection, is naturally conservative. Mr. 
Shaw has described the English theatre as being 
always forty years behind the times, and the break with 
representational and realistic canons justified Mr. Shaw 
by coming into the English theatre a generation after it 
had begun to affect the studio. Even now, of course, 
the theatre, viewed as an industry of entertainment, 
is untouched by new philosophy, while pictorial art, 
even of the frankly commercial kind, has been infected 
by novelties. Even in illustrations for advertisements 
trade follows the flag of revolt. 

The nature of that revolt can be briefly summarised. 
The two extremes of art are complete imitation and 
completely abstract design. A completely imitative 
painter is one who sets his eye as closely as possible 
against the object which he means to paint; then he 
transfers the image to canvas as faithfully as he can, 
and he allows no second intentions, no doubtful 
qualities of “‘ atmosphere,” no possibility of significant 
or decorative light and shade to interfere with his 
passion for fidelity. That kind of painting may be 
seen anywhere. The old Tate Gallery became its 
storehouse. Municipal art galleries abound in its 
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more expensive examples. At the other end of the 
line is the painter who rejects imitation altogether and 
works at the composition of a pattern. A complete 
abstraction of this kind is not common. What we 
generally have is a series of gradations between relent- 
less fidelity to portrayal of an object and relentless 
abstraction. The painter imitates to the extent of 
taking his theme from an actual sense impression, but 
he gives his sense and sensibility free play in order 
to make that impression conform to his notion of an 
effective design or to give it an atmospheric significance. 
He uses his brush as an interpreter as well as a recorder. 
In his hand it becomes a knife to get below surfaces. 
The revolt against the matter-of-fact fidelity made by 
the Impressionists was also a move towards another 
kind of fidelity. By a curious irony the enraged 
public which howled against Impressionism because 
it made things other than they seem were really 
being presented by Impressionism with an even greater 
actuality. 

It is true to say that Monet’s canvases are just as 
“lifelike ’ as Leader’s. But the crowd wa’ used to 
fidelity of a particular and limited kind. It is the 
habit of the public to like what it knows, and what it 
knew in this case was a hard fidelity of outline; it 
had not thought about fidelity of light. Impressionism 
was abused as unlifelike simply because it was unusual. 
The common eye was used to the definite line, to 
the conventional sunset tone, to standardised colour 
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schemes. Monet was not an antirealist in his experi- 
ments in the depiction of light. He was, indeed, more 
realistic than the Academicians of histime. It was the 
successors who made a fundamental attack on the 
technique of painting, and a final break with the 
principles of simulation. They rejected altogether 
this development of the negative; they intended to 
impose a design. Formalism superseded naturalism, 
and a riot of theory was let loose. It might take the 
line of working in conventional shapes, such as the 
cube. It might, again, be aimed at expressing the 
artist’s state of mind when confronted by an object 
instead of imitating the object itself. It might aim at 
interpretation by selection of detail, or it might aim at 
significance by abolishing detail. ‘The old school had 
implied that every picture should tell a story; the new 
violently rejected this admission of narrative values to 
the confines of pictorial art. 

The Academy’s annual titbit used to be a “ problem 
picture,” before which the spectator stood and puzzled 
out the dramatic story of which an intense moment had 
been realistically projected on to the canvas. The 
*‘ problem picture ”’ had its parallel in the “ problem 
play.” Both were executed in terms of fact, a little 
grandiose, no doubt, but not touched by selection, 
interpretation, or strong personal comment. ‘The 
problem play of this order has outlived the problem 
picture, because the theatre changes more slowly than 
the studio. But there was certain to be a similar 
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reaction on the stage against narrative values and 
against that primary simulation of the artist who gets 
as close as possible to his theme, and reproduces a 
surface likeness without relationships, without atmo- 
sphere, without the stamp of personal commentary. 
The reaction came more quickly and more thoroughly 
on the Continent than it has come in England. It 
came in various ways. There was the theatre of 
pattern and of movement, in which Reinhardt was a 
master. There was the ideal of the marionette, in 
which formality would replace humanity. There was 
the theatre of Expressionism, which was the drama’s 
parallel to the post-Impressionism of the studio. 
There was the theatre of colour, in which a designer 
would do for light and with light by mechanical means 
what the Impressionist had done with eye, brush, and 
palette. This multifarious migration from the parlour 
with its problems to a larger world of sense and fancy 
had behind it a genuine unity of purpose. The 
movement may be summed up by saying that Presenta- 
tion was to replace Representation. That was a matter 
of supreme importance in the party warfate of the 
playhouse. Wherever the gospel of Presentation was 
raised the producer, inevitably, was its prophet, its 
organiser, and its executant. In the representational 
theatre of the Ibsenites the author had enjoyed the 
power because he bore the responsibility. But now 
responsibility was transferred to other shoulders, and 
the power naturally passed with it. 
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To the English stage Expressionism remains an 
idea, a rarity, and a curio. Apart from Sunday night 
and clique performances there has been little response 
to this cult. Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight, Beggar 
on Horseback by Messrs. Connelly and Kaufman, and 
The Insect Play by the Capeks (to which a purist might 
object as only watered milk of the gospel) have been 
tried in London for a run, and tried unsuccessfully. 
The Englishman, it is said, is shy of theory and drives 
at practice, and Expressionism has theory written all 
over it. 

According to a passionate antirealist, Mr. Kenneth 
Macgowan, whose book on The Theatre of Tomorrow 
is a'capable and comprehensive affirmation of doctrine 
whose kernel is Expressionism, the new method “‘ must 
use nature or man as the medium of expression, but 
it subdues the appearance of the natural world to the 
inner reality of the emotion which it wishes to make 
clear to us.’ He quotes a German authority on 
Expressionism: ‘‘ It designs for the stage a musicality 
of word, a broad sweep, a vast simplicity, a preference 
for types rather than ‘well-characterised individuality, 
the whole to be infused with and suffused in an attempt 
at exaltation; the Expressionists favour intuition rather 
than artifice, even in the acting.”’ 

What all this boils down to, if one may apply the 
metaphor of the kitchen to the matters of the study 
and the studio, is that the dramatist affirms rather 
than argues, and that he does it with a thunder of his 
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voice and a sweep of his arm which it is the business 
of the producer to elaborate and to emphasise. He 
attempts to reach the essential by neglecting all surface 
appearances; the men and women of his plays are not 
particular men and women, moving to and from par- 
ticular jobs and living in particular houses. Usually 
they are nameless, and carry only the labels of their 
rank or profession. ‘They are the Clerk, or Mr. Zero, 
or the Third Engineer. Released as they are from the 
livery of detail, they need not speak in tones or terms 
of familiar utterance, but can venture into prose 
poetry or staccato rhetoric. Their first duty is not to 
be mistaken for the lifelike clerks, or zeros, or engineers 
of post-Ibsenite realism. They can as confidently 
proclaim a set of black curtains to be a palace, a public- 
house, or a cemetery as they can announce themselves 
to be essentially humanity instead of photographed 
fragments of mankind. Such an attitude is naturally 
suited to plays whose point is the mechanisation of 
modern life and the subjection of the human atom to 
the superhuman army, factory, or State. On some 
such theme as the tyranny of mass over man the 
producer must beat out his song of serfdom and his 
hymn of unrest and uprising. He is at liberty to 
mould the acting into formal shapes and to crush the 
old passion for imitation. ‘‘ The world is here; it 
would be absurd to repeat it.” That is Expressionism 
in epigram, says Mr. Macgowan. Incidentally, it is 
all art in epigram, since nobody in his senses wants 
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repetition without selection. The epigram is trans- 
lated into action in the case of Expressionism by the 
abolition of representation in acting. There must be 
no more mimicry of life than the formal ceremonies 
of Punch and Judy display. The actor need not worry 
about shoe-string and collar-stud, for he is now the 
abstract symbol of a class or a creed, and he delivers 
his speeches with a supernatural violence instead of 
simulating the modesty of nature in conduct and 
conversation. ‘The traditional construction of a play 
must obviously undergo radical alteration; short scenes 
with formal settings may replace the customary three 
or four acts solidly housed in good canvas or painted 
flats. One character may be followed through his 
Odyssey of world-hatred or despair, or a social force 
may be typified in a human body and crowned or 
crucified according to the author’s taste in creed or 
politics. 

The Expressionist play may thus achieve a ferocity 
of presentation, and it was natural that Expressionism 
should flourish in the hectic social conditions of Europe 
after the war. It was a feverish response to the 
fevered turmoil of the nations. Boundaries were 
carved by invisible authorities; a man might belong 
to this nation one day and another the next. Class 
distinctions were equally fluid; amid the crash of 
currencies the middle-class foundered and watched 
hawkers and peddlers, touts, and small-street adven- 
turers climb over their backs to be the lords of a 
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money market which reeled as though stricken by 
jazz. The music of statecraft was played on the 
saxophone, and the parlour, in which the Ibsenites 
had played their moral problems, might be overrun 
at any moment by White Guards or by Red, whose 
revolvers and rifle-butts made the nice discussion of 
an ethical obligation seem no better than the scraping 
of fiddles while the city burns. If out of nothing 
nothing comes, so out of chaos may chaotic drama 
spring. Expressionism expressed the vortex of Central 
Europe in defeat; and in Russia, where upheaval 
was followed by a reconstruction as violent as the 
catastrophe itself, it was obvious that the Revolu- 
tion’s “ prolet-cult ’’ would uproot all art forms con- 
nected with the old bourgeois stability. The realistic 
drama was decried as the dull relic of sociological 
decay. New rulers meant new artists, new artists 
meant new forms; and so a welter of experimental 
production took its place. According to Mr. Huntley 
Carter, who has made a wide survey of The New 
Spirit in the European Theatre, the Russian Revolu- 
tion involved an attack all along the line upon tKeatrical 
convention. ‘lhe theatre of the machine, given style 
by a technique of biomechanical acting and production, 
was to replace the theatre of the individual human. 
“'To the proletariat, the machine is the greatest instru- 
ment of future advance and happiness. Accordingly, 
they attribute to the machine all their social and moral 
attributes . . . their own vitality, strength, courage, 
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cleanness; steel nerves, persistency ... is it any 
wonder that the workers are basing thought and 
action on the morality and truth of the machine? .. . 
Russian producers are teaching worker-players to act 
and dance by imitating the movements of the machine.”’ 

It is not our business to enquire whether mechanism 
has indeed these god-like qualities, or whether, when 
you change one dictator for another, it is necessary to 
alter all your conceptions of the arts and the humanities. 
The fact remains that a violent breach was made with 
the practice and the ideals of Stanislavsky; new pro- 
ducers, like Tairov and Meierhold, fashioned a prolet- 
cult theatre. The Revolutionary Government had the 
sense to see that dramatic art could be a spearhead 
for attack upon old notions and for the defence of 
new ones. It organised the theatre as it might have 
organised a barricade. Fresh plays had to be found, 
or old ones rewritten, to meet fresh conditions and 
square with Communist orthodoxy. These had to be 
staged in fresh ways, and staged so as to be effective 
ammunition for the cause. It was not a gentle cause, 
and there was no gentleness of touch in the new stage- 
craft. The baton with which Stanislavsky had con- 
ducted so quietly and so unobtrusively his superb 
orchestrations of ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ Chekhov was thrown 
aside, and replaced by the hammer and tongs of the 
Expressionists, the Biomechanists, and the art directors, 
who conceived drama in terms of politics and politics 
in terms of machine guns and prison cells. 
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It is obvious that, whether the method be German 
Expressionism or Russian Revolutionary Biomechan- 
ism, the power in the theatre devoted to these methods 
must be centred in the hands of the producer. The 
verbal and intellectual quality of an Expressionist play 
is of less importance than the force and concentration 
with which it is presented. The author is providing 
metal in a malleable form from which the producer is 
to fashion the arms for an assault upon the senses. The 
actor is no longer concerned with the portrayal of. 
individuals or with that commentary upon life which 
is conveyed through the carefully detailed counterfeit of 
life itself. He is a member of a regiment which must 
have its uniform and marching orders and tactical 
dispositions laid down by a commanding discipline. 
The spectators are to be subjected to a mass attack, and 
in a mass attack it is discipline which wins. Here, 
accordingly, the theatre of a revolutionary Russian 
like Meierhold finds community of method with the 
pre-war theatre of Reinhardt. It has nothing to do 
with the despised ‘‘ peep-show ” stage, through whose 
fourth wall the bourgeois spectators used to Watch a 
representation of the life they knew. Under the new 
dispensation the stage becomes an arena, a platform, 
a sounding-board. Relations are simultaneously es- 
tablished between it and the screen and the political 
pulpit. On it a vision is realised or a broadside is 
fired. The actor, therefore, is either a unit in a 
spectacle or an agent in three-dimensional propaganda. 
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One of Meierhold’s men has more in common with a 
Red Guard on parade than with an artist who sensi- 
tively feels his way into the réle of a Gaiev or a Ver- 
shinin in a play of Chekhov’s. The player who is cast 
for the bank clerk’s rdle in Kaiser’s From Morn to 
Midnight needs a declamatory power and an exaltation 
of despair which is more abstract than actual. He is 
not a miserable man; he is Misery itself. Neither does 
he despair; he is Despair. If he is to be petty, he 
must be petty on a gigantic scale. Such a challenge 
he cannot hope to meet unless he has the assistance of 
a producer who can symbolise both his passion and the 
world on which it is broken. Far more urgent than any 
delicacy of interpretation on his part is the producer’s 
control of his fellow-players and of the mise-en-scéne. 
When From Morn to Midnight was first produced in 
London by the Stage Society in 1920, it was wretchedly 
ineffective because the producer had not shaken off the 
traditions of realism. 'The version was insufficiently 
abstract, mechanical, relentless. When Mr. Peter 
Godfrey produced it at the Regent’s Theatre, with 
Mr. Claude Rains in the clerk’s part, in 1926, the 
result was not popular, but it had its authentic 
power. For on this occasion it was freed from the 
bondage of actyality and took its proper shape; it 
was an unearthly glimpse of earth, grotesque, feverish, 
and remote. It was half parable and half nightmare. 
The producer had discerned and realised a fierce 
intention. 
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To achieve these results may or may not be worth 
while. But if they are to be achieved, it is the producer 
who must determine the means and control the execu- 
tion. The end can only be reached by a discipline of 
presentation, which must be carefully planned and 
resolutely enforced. For the setting, there must be a 
nice judgment in stark symbolism. ‘‘ All expressionist 
scenery has this twofold appeal: it stimulates the eye 
by the little which it puts in, and the mind through all 
that it leaves out.” Thus Mr. James Agate in The 
Contemporary Theatre, 1926, when dealing with From 
Morn to Midnight. Again, on this subject he says: 
‘““ Compare the Velodrome scene with any of the old 
racing melodramas at Drury Lane, and you realise 
at once how much sharper the definition is in the case 
where nothing is seen. It is impossible to explain 
why three men waving silk hats with the co-ordinated 
rhythm of a lunatic ballet should be nearer to the truth 
of race-meetings than a photographic representation of 
correct, stewardly behaviour. The thing has become 
abstract, like painting or music.” One may dispute 
Mr. Agate’s generalisation about painting betng ab- 
stract; but his point, on the whole, is unimpeachable. 
The Expressionist producer, who knows his job, makes 
economy his treasure-house, and compels one silk hat 
to do the work of a hundred. Moreover, the single 
silk hat can do the work. There are a hundred tricks 
of the trade—and very handy tricks for a post-war 
theatre, since they are usually cheap and convenient 
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tricks—which turn a pillar into a cathedral, a desk into 
an office, or a man into a mob. The use of selective 
lighting—that is, of lighting concentrated here and 
restricted there—is particularly valuable in establishing 
a world of fancy free, where abstract ideas may stalk 
like goblins, while hymns of hatred echo through the 
caverns of speculation and disembodied despair raises 
its lamentations. 

The newest theatre, in short, was also the oldest. 
By abandoning the parlour play, to which the 
audience “listened in” across the footlights, it had 
re-established connection with its medizval platform 
stages and with the platform-plus-dancing-place of 
ancient Greece. It had greatly reduced the amount 
of direct imitation of life in the art of drama, and 
opened the way for the acting which would be more like 
a statement and less like a suggestion. It had replaced 
the static by the plastic, and the agility of moving minds 
by the mass of moving bodies. It had remembered 
the amphitheatre, the pageant, the mime, and the 
ballet. Plainly there is little enough similarity between 
the kind of thing said on an Athenian stage in 420 B.C. 
and on a Muscovite stage in A.D. 1927. But there is 
actually more similarity of method between any prim- 
itive or classical dramatic festival and the activities 
of a Communist producer than there was between an 
original performance of Euripides and a Court Theatre 
matinée when Mr. Granville-Barker was producing 
one of Professor Gilbert Murray’s Euripidean trans- 
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lations. Communal ceremony and spectacle had been 
restored to their kingdom. 

Where there are ceremony and spectacle, the pro- 
ducer must dictate. For these are not matters of 
acting, but of organisation. They depend on grouping, 
timing, and emphasis. The producer has far more to 
do than to prevent clumsiness and muddled movement ; 
his job is not finished when he sees that the author’s 
lines have “‘ got across.” He is, in the newest theatre, 
the man who takes over a half-formed wish and renders 
it into an act of will. He broods upon that state of 
mind which the Expressionist writer desires to com- 
municate, and then, in the light of his own imagination 
and with the authority of his own technical capacity, 
he gives to a molten and a fluid concept the seal and 
impress of his own vision. With his own hands he 
shapes it, determining a style and toiling for its crystal- 
lisation through the bodies and voices of human beings, 
and by the instrument of light and scene. Ina political 
speech to a large, restless, and potentially enthusiastic 
audience the words are by no means the most im- 
portant element. The oratory that sways the crowd, 
and sways it deservedly, does not do so by literary 
grace or intellectual pressure, important as_ these 
factors may be. The pointing of a verbal thrust, 
the timing of a joke, a sneer, or an appeal, and the 
ability to give it all a rhythm and an ascending series 
of emotional tones are the more essential features of 
victorious rhetoric. ‘The producer of an Expressionist 
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play must marshal his men and women as the orator 
marshals his sentences. He is not so much concerned 
with a detailed fidelity to a literary text as with the 
imposition of a rhythm and a design. He can only be 
called an interpreter in a very large and generous sense. 
He cannot remain as author’s deputy; plenipotentiary 
is a name that better suits his station and his sway. 


CHAPTER NINE 
Shape & Style 


THE producer has always been in the theatre in one 
form or another. There can be no play without him. 
What has happened recently has been a definition of 
his function and an articulation of his message. His 
duties and responsibilities have been co-ordinated and 
centralised. An office, whose tasks were sometimes 
scattered and sometimes neglected, has been given 
definition, place, and authority; and the result has 
been to redress the balance of power in the playhouse. 
Roscius can no longer dictate; the stage as lecturer’s 
platform and dais for the discursive dramatist has been 
challenged. ‘The producer, in short, has reminded us 
that the art of the theatre is co-operative and compre- 
hensive, and yet distinctive. A play is neither a book 
nor a pageant, though it shares some of the qualities 
of both. Drama is an art in which other arts are 
gathered. Yet it is more than the sum of its parts. 
Under the producer’s hand the mechanicaF aggrega- 
tions may be touched to an organic and an individual 
existence. 

Production of the last few years cannot be discussed 
without reference to painting and architecture. It is 
true that the actor-director of the nineteenth century 
kept painters, antiquarians, and a troupe of connois- 
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work in plenty for specialists like Messrs. Anderson 
and Macquoid. But the producer of today does not 
conceive his handiwork as the exhibition of a beautiful 
or grandiose fragment, with beautiful or grandiose 
fittings clapped on to it or piled around it. He has to 
consider his structure in terms of the author’s intent, 
of the actor’s convenience, and of the managerial 
finance. He likes, accordingly, to work with decora- 
tors who are inhabitants of the theatre, and not dis- 
tinguished visitors, so that scenic designers derive less 
from the studio and more from the stage. Since our 
ideas about the housing of plays have become so 
elastic, the designer has a hand free in proportion to 
the governing purse; he can experiment with the false 
proscenium, with the apron stage, with novelties of 
lighting, and with the formal architectural ‘ built-in ” 
sets which have so many advantages. It can hardly 
be denied that the partnership of Mr. Nigel Playfair 
and Mr. Lovat Fraser was fruitful in harmonising 
beauty with utility, and both with economy. The 
productions at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
have not been faithful to the facts of the eighteenth 
century. They have scoured, and cleaned, and 
polished, and brightened that epoch. The old-style 
versions of eighteenth-century comedy, with their 
plum and snuff-coloured clothes, and general air of 
frowsiness, were probably far more accurate. The 
London of the seventeen-twenties was not the trim, 
airy, lightly coloured place of Mr. Lovat Fraser’s 
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invention. But such presentations had a style which 
symbolised the wit and fancy of their epoch, as well 
as a gay neatness which delighted by its own per- 
fection. The age of reason with self-indulgence trod 
its measure before the mind’s eye of today. 

Recent policy has not aimed at staggering by richness. 
Even had the spirit been willing, the purse was weak. 
Whatever our preferences, we have been schooled by 
necessity to follow the Athenian ideal of loving beauty 
with economy. A permanent “ setting,’ capable of 
minute and easy alterations to express a change from 
park to parlour, is cheap, and yet may gratify the eye 
while not deflecting attention from the play’s appeal 
to mind and ear. It is also an aid to speed. So the 
producer demands from his decorator a series of hints 
in line and colour, instead of an illustrated catalogue to 
the period presented. At His Majesty’s Theatre, under 
the old régime, the audience received a statement fully 
considered and handsomely drawn up. At the Lyric 
Theatre today it receives a suggestion, equally con- — 
sidered and tastefully limited. ‘The fact that the 
suggestion is less comprehensive, does not* prevent it 
from being more cogent. No longer are the decks 
crowded with such a spread of canvas that one can 
hardly see the men for the sails. ‘The modern pro- 
ducer prefers to clear the decks of all unnecessary spars, 
sails, and rigging; he sloughs to conquer. It may be 
said that his objective with a “ period”’ play is to 
create an atmosphere, and so to do for the eye what a 
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musical accompaniment might do for the ear. Words- 
worth wrote of “the soft eye-music of slow-waving 
boughs,” and the word “‘ eye-music ” is particularly 
suitable to the selective methods employed by a pro- 
ducer nowadays when he is setting and dressing a 
“period” piece. Thus in Mr. Ashley Dukes’s play, 
The Man with a Load of Mischief, Mr. Aubrey Ham- 
mond’s scene and dresses were a charming orches- 
tration of mood and epoch. 

In recent productions we have sometimes seen the 
decorator cultivate the garish and the sensational in 
a riot of high spirits. Colour for colour’s sake may 
be the cause of stupidities, but the fling of youth is 
the expression of vitality. Every virtue is pushed to 
extremes by a handful of the fanatically virtuous, and 
it is the business of the producer, who has evoked 
the new potentialities of stage-design, to keep under 
control the energies and the influence which he has 
released. He, in short, is the proclaimer of style, and 
emphasis on style is an excellent note in the experi- 
mental theatre of today. Style is a loose word which 
authors and dressmakers, cricketers and musicians, are 
all entitled to annex for their various arts and energies. 
It needs analysis and definition. The style desired 
for the presentation of a play may be a matter of 
modern manners or of ancient history. It may be 
historical or poetical, natural or fantastic. It concerns 
the grouping and movement of men and things, the 
pointing of a phrase or the intonation of a word. 
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Style in production depends upon the temper, tone, 
and idiom deemed essential to the play, and on the 
ability of the producer to sustain his choice in the 
execution. The achievement of it is hard work; 
the result of it should look as effortless as the bloom 
on ripe fruit. 

Consideration of style and shape and attention to 
the cut and trimmings may, of course, degenerate into 
dilettantism. Production of this kind can be tire- 
somely dandiacal; it may lapse into antiquarian affec- 
tations or “‘ arty’ ineffectiveness. Mr. Playfair has 
often seemed, in my opinion, to spoil a charming pro- 
duction by his little bits and pieces of fantastication, 
which have nothing to do with the case, and are mere 
gammon for high-brows. 

A famous contemporary poet, who ought to have 
known better, once suggested, during discussion about 
a municipal art gallery, that, as funds were small, they 
should build a cheap and simple building ‘and put the 
architecture on afterwards. This appalling conception 
of the architect as the man who ices the plain cake is 
sometimes paralleled in the theatre by the* producer 
who devises a pleasant formal scheme on simple lines, 
and then begins to plaster confectionery over the top of 
it. This is not style, but style’s negation; yet it springs 
from an injudicious cult of style, and such excess of zeal 
and fancy is, therefore, preferable to the kind of slackness 
which stages a piece anyhow. The object of style in 
presentation is to ease the motion of the play so that the 
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author’s purpose may be expressed without obstruc- 
tion. Backgrounds must not become foremost in 
importance, nor must trappings be confused with the 
proper coverings of nakedness. There are, however, 
numerous cases where the modern producer has eased 
the motion of the play, and so helped to realise the 
author’s purpose by application to problems of shape 
and style. Greek tragedy provides an obvious example. 

The Athenian drama was ceremonial. It was per- 
formed in a huge open-air theatre by players who were 
propped on thick-soled boots, padded, and masked, 
in order to give them a more than human stature and 
majesty. Below their stage was a dancing place, where 
a chorus moved and chanted; only the leader of the 
chorus could mount the communicating steps to the 
stage and take part in the performance as a charac- 
ter in the play. Now, if we transplant Greek tragedy 
to the modern stage, the chorus inevitably gets in the 
way. Again, the actors, wearing no ceremonial uniform 
and seen at comparatively close quarters in artificial 
light, are quite different people from the original 
executants of the great classical rdles. 

The Greek drama was a blend of narrative, rhetoric, 
and song; it was formal and ritualistic through and 
through. The acting must have consisted mainly 
of immobile declamation. It is possible to transfer 
Greek drama to a modern stage and render it in terms 
of modern dramatic technique, and the result may 
still be moving and beautiful and profound. But the 
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effect of the Medea as Mr. Casson produces it, 
and as Miss Thorndike plays it, is utterly different 
from the effect of the same or a similar tragedy when 
played by the boys of Bradfield College in the model 
of a Greek theatre built in a chalk-pit. In the case of 
Euripides, whose modernism of thought was always 
at odds with the religious tradition in which he had to 
work, the discrepancy of the up-to-date staging with 
the old dramatic form may not be too objectionable, 
and it is arguable that Miss Thorndike gives us the 
best of both worlds by adding modern plasticity to 
classical rhetoric in acting. On the other hand, the 
plays of Aschylus and Sophocles simply will not 
“come out” in the developing solution which a 
modern theatre offers. They need to be formalised, 
whereas the conditions of the day and the acting of our 
time inevitably tend to actualise them. Not long ago 
a Greek Drama Society was founded in London with 
the object of reproducing, as far as possible, the ancient 
conditions in a modern building. A big theatre in 
the classical style, the Scala, was chosen; the players 
were masked and uniformed in the antique*fashion. 
The music was arranged, as far as possible, in Grecian 
modes. Some mistakes were made, and one actor, 
at least, tried to act in the up-to-date way, declaring 
war on his uniform; the masks of the chorus were too 
grotesque, and the dancers could not successfully keep 
out of the way. None the less, this production, a 
production of considered style and shape, did present 
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aspects of Greek tragedy which were novel to an 
English audience. It gave to the story of Edipus Rex 
that blend of ceremony and of superhuman fatality which 
is essential to its realisation on the stage. Behind the 
classical facade one felt the grandeur and the cruelty 
of Olympus, and one heard its thunders of austere 
dominion. That was, as it should be, a victory of style. 

A similar victory has been scored in the modern 
presentations of Elizabethan drama. It is plain that 
Shakespeare had no objection to pageantry; in his later 
plays he catered for it as far as the resources of his 
theatre would allow. He left the theatre which he 
had enriched almost beyond human possibility with 
a courteous bow to the fashionable masque, of which 
Ben Jonson sadly remarked that painting and car- 
pentry were its soul. But it is a complete as it is a 
common non sequitur to assert that because Shakespeare 
liked display we should therefore stage his plays with 
all the spectacular embellishments of which the modern 
theatre is capable. The point is that Shakespeare did 
not write for the conditions of the modern theatre; 
he did not space out his work or scheme his situations 
with high pageantry in view. He wrote for the sim- 
plicities of his platform. He could, therefore, con- 
stantly change his scene just because there was no 
scenery to change. He could employ the soliloquy 
because the actor was presented on a platform, and could 
discourse amid his audience instead of having to hurl 
speech of self-communion and self-revelation across 
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footlights. He could write at greater length than we 
do, because his play could move apace, uninterrupted 
by the striking and setting of canvas palaces and of those 
dreadful forests whose netted foliage only suggests a 
tennis-court after a gale. The two hours’ traffic of 
his stage was not held up by a producer acting like a 
policeman. Therefore, to produce an Elizabethan play 
with fidelity to the author’s purpose it is essential that 
there shall be speed, simplicity, and a comprehensive 
effort to restore as far as possible the conditions under 
which the play was originally given. 

This may seem obvious doctrine to the playgoers of 
1927. Certain pieces of the period, being originally 
written for pageantry, need it now as they needed it 
then. Henry VIII. is a plain case in point. So much 
is granted. But that the Shakespearean plays, in 
which the play is indeed the thing, should be allowed 
to run their course with a minimum of harness is by 
this time commonly agreed. Yet the proposition, 
now seemingly self-evident, that a dramatist’s work 
cannot be given proper expression if we entirely alter 
the conditions for which he wrote, was a lonély heresy 
when Mr. William Poel was guiding the Elizabethan 
Stage Society in the nineties. Now Mr. Poel’s notions 
have worked their way into the practice of the time; 
some of his austerities have been mitigated, but at the 
“Old Vic” the tradition of production may be de- 
scribed as Poelism broadened and democratised by 
men like Ben Greet, Robert Atkins, and Andrew Leigh. 
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To Mr. Poel we owe an enormous and insufficiently 
recognised debt for the shape and style which he 
brought to Elizabethan presentations. He abandoned 
the pedantic antiquarianism which would employ any 
amount of expert research in order to make history 
“correct” to the last detail of heraldic device, or to 
the last stitch and button of doublet and jerkin, and 
at the same time would make no effort whatever to 
reproduce the dramatic method which conditioned the 
writing of the play. Mr. Poel’s antiquarianism was 
fundamental, while that of the actor-managers was 
superficial. ‘They merely gilded the bars which held 
down the leaping spirit of the Shakespearean drama. 
He broke the bars and set that spirit free. His material 
reward has been small. At least, he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that his successors have approved him. It 
is still possible for an actor-manager to mishandle 
Shakespeare in the grand old way. But he can hardly 
do it with the larger lunacy which cut the play to ribbons 
in order to tie those ribbons round a single part. He 
will no longer boast to an awe-struck world that he has 
a real church organ for Much Ado about Nothing, and 
has imported so many gallons of real sea-water for 
the Tempest. Mr. John Barrymore’s Hamlet seemed 
to me a rather slow and selfish performance, and he 
cut the play abominably to suit his own lack of speed ; 
but at least he showed by his employment of Mr. R. 
Edmond Jones’s admirable setting that he understood 
something of shape and style. 
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Against the antiquarianism of Mr. Poel has recently 
been set the modernism of Sir Barry Jackson, and of 
the producers who have assisted or imitated him in his 
‘‘ plain clothes’ Shakespeare. There is an argument 
of considerable weight on their side. It is maintained 
that for the average playgoer Shakespearean plays have 
a kind of tiresome sanctity which saps the interest. 
A man and a woman, or more often a boy and a girl, 
are dragged off to Shakespearean drama as they might 
be dragged to church. The vestments are strange to 
them, the words are unfamiliar, the atmosphere has 
no parallel in their own lives. So they sit, rather bored 
and befogged, aware that they are assisting at a piece 
of social ritual and patiently fulfilling an accepted 
esthetic duty. This, they think, is Shakespeare. And 
Shakespeare, after all, is Shakespeare. Hats off to 
the National Hero! If the right hand lifts the hat, 
the left may smother a yawn. Therefore one salutes, 
respects, sees it through, goes home, and does not 
bother about the fellow until the next time. Of course, 
reflects the obedient mind, it is all capital. The 
professors have said so. It is there, like »rganised 
Christianity and the British Constitution, but it hasn’t 
much to do with you and me. And now let’s consider 
something genuinely interesting and urgent. Will 
Seaman Smasher knock hell out of the Yankee Kid 
at the Albert Hall tonight? Will Hobbs get anothe 
century tomorrow ? 


That Shakespearean performances may be thus 
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attended is lamentably true. It is equally true that an 
intelligent audience should not need to be reminded 
of Hamlet’s urgency and relevancy and reality by 
the cut of his coat or by the fact that a draught of 
Rhenish has become a gin-and-mixed. The clothes 
ought not to be the man to this extent. But for those 
who find themselves bemused by the strangeness of 
the ordinary Elizabethan production the shock of 
finding Hamlet habited as themselves may be salutary. 
Ina matter of this kind the appeal must be to experience, 
and the decision comes by results. When Sir Barry 
Jackson presented his Hamlet in modern clothes at the 
Kingsway Theatre I attended the first night. Before 
the curtain went up there was a general disdainful 
chatter round about me. The affair was dismissed in 
advance as a ridiculous “ stunt,’”’ and there was much 
facetiousness of the “ not in these trousers ”’ variety. 
During the first two or three scenes there were mutter- 
ings of disapproval. Then, gradually, the audience 
began to listen, and in the end it seemed to me to be 
listening as I had never known Shakespeare listened to 
before. It had occurred to quite a number of people 
that this was an exciting play about a young man in 
trouble, and not the familiar parade-ground of star 
actors, where the spectators merely wait for this turn 
in the manceuvres or for that in order to see what the 
man of the occasion will make of it. 

That a suit of tweeds should carry such persuasive 
powers involves a sharp criticism of the audience. But 
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the theory of “ plain clothes” production for Shake- 
speare is based on that criticism, and will continue to 
justify itself so long as there are playgoers who are 
numbed by the sight of a jerkin, and have not enough 
imaginative capacity to realise that Hamlet is one of 
us because his solemn black is shaped to an outmoded 
fashion. But the thing goes a little further. Once the 
Shakespearean actors have changed their uniform, they 
may also change their style of behaviour. I entirely 
agree with Mr. Hubert Griffith on the tiresome plagues 
of Shakespearean acting. ‘There are the cascades of 
false heartiness, the waving of arms and slapping of 
backs, the vexatious uproar at greetings and dismissals, 
the piping falsettos inevitably assumed by greybeards. 
Whoever heard old men talk like that? ‘The tremolo 
and the laboured “‘ business’ are simply a litter of 
convention, and it all helps to hinder the driving-power 
of the play and to impede its penetration to the mind 
and sympathy of the audience. To the occasional 
and innocent playgoer the goings-on in Mantua or 
Verona are like nothing he has ever seen. Why, then, 
should he accept as urgent and actual the ‘emotions 
of these queerly robed and queerly behaving people ? 
He may not actively protest or grumble. This is 
Shakespeare, under whom he suffered at ‘school. He 
knew what he was in for when he allowed that en- 
thusiastic friend of his to bring him along. But when the 
characters abandon the stale antics and the meaningless 
intonations, what they have to do and say may suddenly 
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begin to mean something. Their thoughts and feelings 
become pertinent to the spectator’s own ideas of life, 
to his doubts, despairs, convictions, and delights. 
Thus the producer, by a radical alteration or revolution 
in designing the style and shape of a Shakespearean 
production, may, for a certain number of people at 
least, greatly increase the power of the play to stir 
emotion, to rouse reflection, and to work on sensibility. 

A common criticism of Elizabethan productions, 
whose suits and trappings have thus been entrusted 
to the time machine for carriage forward, is that the 
poetry, which is their life-blood, will dwindle. It is 
not inevitable, but it is likely that a young man who 
is playing Roderigo as if he were a music-hall “‘ comic,” 
or takes the Danish air in spring suitings, will deliver 
his lines according to the cloth. Association of ideas 
couples prose with “‘ plus fours,’ and heroic verse 
will issue oddly from a dinner-jacket. The modernly 
tailored Hamlet at the Kingsway Theatre was indictable 
on this score. There was the actuality of a modern 
conversational delivery, and that had its particular 
advantages ; but these’ were gained at great price if 
rhythmical values were destroyed. But it need not be 
so. A skilled producer and a skilled cast could break 
with habit, and make poetry as natural to a starched 
collar as to a ruff, if they were resolutely determined 
to do so. Fortunately, these considerations of style 
have elasticity. Out of such experiment comes no 
guarantee of success, but always the chance of more 
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experiment, from which new light may shine upon old 
plays. Another kind of tentative adventure in style 
is the substitution of carriage backward for carriage 
forward. This applies particularly to the play which 
is just out of date. The social customs on which its 
humour and its satire were built, or to attack which it 
was written, have vanished or been modified. What 
sense can there be in presenting Nora of The Doll’s 
House in a knee-length skirt, whose social concomitant 
is a care-free licence of conduct and the unquestioned 
possession of a latch-key and a separate bank account? 
Pinero’s Dandy Dick demands officers of the old army, 
not of the new, and a bustle instead of a jumper. Pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s realistic plays in our time must 
be given the external style of their birth. Ibsen 
suffered seriously in England during the first years 
of this century, because producers had no determined 
views about style. ‘They plumped the characters into — 
a dateless, formless dowdiness, and thought that 
gloom and goloshes would suffice. The result was a 
dullness most unjust to Ibsen, whose powerful mind 
had a driving comic force, as anybody whbd has seen 
Torvald Helmar or young Ekdal properly played can 
understand. If we are to continue to work with 
William Archer’s translations, whose style is now 
definitely antiquated, we must dress the players to suit 
the words just as much as we must dress them to suit 
their social environment or gospel of revolt. There is 
another way, and it was tried by Sir Barry Jackson 
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when he used a translation of Rosmersholm written in 
an up-to-date idiom, and dressed the characters as 
English men and women of today. That was a parallel 
to his campaign for post-dating Shakespearean uniform. 
But it has manifest disadvantages. Rosmersholm, do 
what you will, remains un-English, and no quantity 
of tweeds, no turn of phrase, will turn Rosmer into 
an English squire. We do better to “ stylise ”’ Ibsen 
as it was written, and to keep the plays at once foreign 
and Victorian. Miss Madge Titheradge, who played 
Nora at the Playhouse in 1926, would have been superb 
in any accoutrements. But the spectacle was all the 
better for her bustle and buttoned boots. Is it even 
remotely plausible to dance the tarantella in the modes 
of the Charleston ? 

The producer has both the right and the duty to 
experiment in style. The book of a play is a rigid and 
definite thing, but the play itself is not. Its presenta- 
tion demands a style, and style demands a mind which 
fully understands both the play itself and the poten- 
tialities of its appearance in three dimensions. The 
theatre cannot enjoy style unless it also enjoys toleration, 
but toleration is a quality which is remarkably rare 
in artists. The left wing will only ridicule the 
traditions of the right, and the right will only spit 
defiance at the left. It seems that if you care for the 
imaginative adventures of Mr. Gordon Craig you 
must always yawn in the face of Mr. Galsworthy, or 


that if you care for a Hamlet in the traditional attire 
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you must scream with indignation should somebody 
take him shopping in Sackville Street. I cannot 
understand this point of view. So long as the experi- 
ment throws one new aspect of a play into a merited 
prominence, it deserves to be made. It does not 
deserve to be made to the exclusion of other experiments. 
That is mere Junkerism in the arts, where ** sacred 
egoism ”’ is as little seemly as it is in the affairs of men 
and nations. In an ideal city there would be theatres 
displaying all the fashions. Shape and style would be 
on view in all their varieties, so long as they earned 
their keep by some gift of an unknown beauty, some 
new pertinence to the dramatist’s intention, or some 
fresh significance of interpretation. In one house 
the producer would be frankly considering the new 
orientation of theatrical movement and design which 
the art of ballet suggests; in another the issues of the 
day would be thrashed out with all the sobriety of 
realism. Here would be a model of the Elizabethan 
playhouse in which Shakespeare’s plays could be 
acted on the platform stage, and with the modest 
equipment for which they were written; there Othello 
would wear the modern blue of an Italian uniform. 
There can be no final right or wrong in these matters, 
since each method of production would give to its 
special patrons an atmosphere which they found con- 
genial and helpful to a fuller or a fresher understanding 
of the plays they like. We cannot treat style like a 
sum, marking the answer with a dominie’s “ R,” and 
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awarding full marks or none at all. People often 
discuss dramatic art as if it were arithmetic, and sus- 
ceptible of logical demonstrations and of a finality 
proof against errors and dispute. Fortunately, it is 
nothing of the kind; its tissues have the mutability of 
life, and, like life, it must thrive by the variety of 
species. There must be the trial and error which 
Nature employs with such reckless prodigality. Con- 
sequently the theatre, if it is adequately to entertain its 
vigorous and various guests, must be a house in which 
there are many mansions. 


CHAPTER TEN 
Whither Away ? 


Drama, like all art, swings eternally between the two 
objectives, expression and decoration. A man may 
write a play because he has a message to deliver, or 
because he has a pattern of word and action to put 
forth. Dramatists, in short, may be divided into 
builders and decorators. The great building boom 
had its giants in Ibsen and Shaw, and the minor 
building firms were busy in the repertory theatres, 
whither one went for instruction on matters sociological. 
At one time it might have been observed that Man- 
chester University hardly needed a department of 
economics, since the city had Miss Horniman’s theatre. 
In London you may trace the trend of fashion by 
studying the back page of the Stage Society’s pro- 
grammes, on which its old productions ‘are recorded. 
Who would dare now to write a play called Dull 
Monotony, with its shiversome suggestion of the 
gloomy science? Pedagogics have ceased *to fascinate 
the intellectuals, whose taste runs all to modes of 
patterns unburdened with a text, to ballets, and 
things of formal cut. 

The pendulum will swing back. The builders may 
have their turn again. In the meantime we may as 
well enjoy the lighter passion of the moment. The 
decorative play, expressing no urgency of up-to-date 
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sociology, demands a distinctive style in writing and 
production. Artificiality, at once urban and urbane, 
may be the medium of pretty entertainment. One 
of the best of the American critics, Mr. Stark Young 
(who is no lover of realism), excellently puts the case 
for the formal French approach: 


“As for the necessity of illusion, we leave that 
to the provincials. What is asked of it is a display 
of themes, ideas, plots, and acting; we can enjoy 
these without believing that the whole is true. The 
whole game of this drama, this acting, this art of the 
theatre is admitted ; it is a game with its own creative 
laws. Beneath its symbols people who know life 
and the town perceive its meanings. All things 
rely on mutual exchanges, common understandings, 
city usages.” 

This generalisation covers well enough the conventions 
of artificial comedy; it covers also the vogue of the 
eighteenth century, to which we turn to forget the 
twentieth; and it leads the way to understanding the 
popularity of Mr. Dukes’s Regency fantasy called 
The Man with a Load of Mischief. ‘The impulse of 
fifteen years ago was‘for substance; the impulse of 
today is for embroideries. Mr. Dukes, if I remember 
rightly, used to compose sociological dramas in those 
days. Nowhe prefers periwigs and fine periods, putting 
candles before gas-jets, and silks before civil strife. 

The satisfactory feature is that the material which 
used only to produce “‘ tushery ”’ now offers style, wit, 
and intellectual graces. For the admirers of Monsteur 
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Beaucaire the only stylist was the swordsman; sym- 
bolism stopped at the servants’ hall stage of red roses 
and bleeding hearts; the road to Bath was paved with 
trite inventions. We may at least claim to have 
altered all that. The formal cut does not begin and 
end with the tailoring. It extends to melody of speech 
and music. The Beggar's Opera appeared once more, 
with its refurbished airs and graces, and Sheridan 
became good box-office currency again. 

But the cult of pattern and design may cease to be 
a pleasant means of transition, and become a tyranny. 
We have seen that actor and author have both been 
capable of abusing power and pressing sovereignty too 
far. May not the producer go the same road, and 
attempt to annex the theatre for his own purposes ? 
The danger is there, and actor and author would do 
well to be on their guard. When the dramatist’s 
text is called “a libretto,” and is submitted for the pro- 
ducer to operate upon, the dramatist has good reason 
to be nervous. After all, not every producer is a 
genius; not every producer is even sufficiently intelli- 
gent to be faithful to his author. He may Be far more 
in love with his own tricks than with the play’s essential 
purpose; he may impose irrelevancies on a play’s 
surface instead of interpreting its essentials. No 
wonder that a distinguished dramatist like Mr. Allan 
Monkhouse makes protest: 


“The theatre is more alive than ever, and we shall 
all welcome to it those admirable artists and pro- 
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ducers who are to give us wonderful shows, and 
pageants, and interpretations. The writer of plays 
is not to be driven out or told to stand aside. Doubt- 
less there will continue to be a good deal of composite 
work, of fanciful concoction, in the theatre, but the 
despised realist, at least, will not accept collaborators 
in the writing of his play.” 


And again: 


“ Behind the play is literature; indeed, the play is 
literature reasonably open to be modified by circum- 
stance. But the dramatists are not going to have 
their plays treated as pantomime libretti; they 
will not deliver themselves in a state of flux into 
the hands of any manager or producer whatever. 
Some of them know too well what that means.” 


Mr. Monkhouse does well to be thus admonitory. 
For the producer, even a producer held in the highest 
esteem, may set out to “ stylise’’ a play, and then do 
it in a completely wrong-headed and destructive way. 
A good example is provided by M. Pitoeff’s production 
of Mr. Shaw’s Saint foan. M. Pitoeff is a young 
Russian who has won, no doubt deservedly, a high 
esteem. His work has not been seen in this country 
so far, but in Mr. John Palmer he has a most voluble 
and enthusiastic prophet. Mr. Palmer, in his Studies 
in the Contemporary Theatre, gives a full and glowing 
account of M. Pitoeff’s presentation of Saint Joan, 
and of his wife’s performance in the title-part. Mr. 
Palmer admits that “‘ Mr. Bernard Shaw in Saint Foan 
gives us a human and rational explanation of a saint.” 
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He believes that “‘ as a sequence of ideas, as a gallery 
of portraits, as a series of emotions, as an appeal to 
the intelligence, as a succession of points in an argu- 
ment, as an interesting tale, as almost anything you 
please,” it was ‘‘ adequately conveyed to the English 
publicin London. But as a production it did not even 
begin to exist. You got from it neither more nor less 
than from a reading of the book. One scene followed 
another, perfectly clear and logical, but the whole effect 
was that of a series of charades which, put together, 
give us the result of Saint Joan. . . the author’s ideas 
were, in all essential respects, carried out.” 

The author’s ideas were carried out in all essentials 
—and Mr. Palmer complains! He is almost disgusted 
at such fidelity. Saint Joan is a play written by the 
author of The Quintessence of Ibsenism, and its whole 
purport is to show that the maid was a good Ibsenite, 
an alone-standing woman who fought shams wherever 
she found shams, and a forerunner of Protestantism 
whom time’s irony has canonised in the Roman Church. 
The play, in short, is a logical demonstration; and, as 
such, it deserves production as an appeal so reason. 
Mr. Casson’s production did not fiddle with the mys- 
ticism which is not there. It was approved by the 
author, and presumably gave the desired expression 
to his intentions. 

Then comes M. Pitoeff, and produces it as a medi- 
zeval mystery. How anyone could treat the historical 
and logical discussions of Church and State and the 
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sardonic epilogue as cathedral stuff high-browism 
alone knows. However, in Mr. Palmer’s words: 
“The permanent framework of M. Pitoeff’s style is a 
triptych. Curtains suggest an interior, lattices suggest 
the cathedral, the open sky an exterior. Thus the play 
is in every scene presented within a frame that conveys 
continuously, but without undue insistence, a religious 
background. However rational may be the progress 
of events, it is rationalism imposed upon something 
that is fundamentally super-rational. ‘The imagination 
is prepared for a miracle. ‘The incredulous intelligence 
may discuss and examine its nature, but that matters 
not at all. ‘Give me the spirit of the play,’ says 
M. Pitoeff in effect, ‘and anyone may have its brains.’ ”’ 

This is genuinely staggering. It is a terrible reve- 
lation of what havoc the Producer’s Theatre may make 
upon the author. Mr. Palmer says that a production 
which carries out the author’s intentions in all essential 
respects is not a production at all. He says that the 
play is a human and rational explanation of a saint, 
and then announces that discussion and examination 
have nothing to do with the matter. Here is a play 
which is close-packed with argument, and Mr. Palmer 
cries exultantly that anybody may have its brains! A 
nice compliment to Mr. Shaw, who, after all, did have 
something to do with the play! Mr. Palmer calls the 
play rational, abuses the English production for being 
rational in response, and then glories in the Pitoeff 
production because it is “ first to last ’’ a ‘‘ mystery,” 
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medieval in spirit, though it be modern in its terms. 
This is the very ecstasy of unreason. It is also a 
sufficiently powerful warning against essays in “ style,” 
where the producer has not the ability to understand 
a play or its purpose. If this be a specimen of the 
Producer’s Theatre to which we are moving, it is time 
that we hurriedly applied the brakes. 

Another vital issue is that of competition by the 
cinema. That competition has two aspects, financial 
and artistic. ‘These two aspects are mingled when the 
art of the theatre is considered in relation to the industry 
of entertainment. It is not my business to discuss 
the balance-sheet of that industry. The urgent point 
for the playgoer is to insist that the theatre shall not 
attempt to fight the cinema on its own ground. The 
drama has sometimes depended more on spectacle 
than on speech in the past. But it dares not do so now. 
For that is to join battle on territory chosen by the 
enemy. If the Producer’s Theatre of tomorrow at- 
tempts to hold its public by concentration on what 
Mr. Monkhouse calls ‘“ fanciful concoctions,” its 
policy is doomed. In the preparation of mass effects, 
panorama, battle-scapes, landscapes, crowd portrai- 
ture, and the like, the cinema is bound to win. It 
is infinitely richer in resources, opportunities, and 
machinery. It is senseless to set a little machine 
against a great machine. It is futile to produce plays 
in which rapid changes of scene and grandiose spectacle 
are the main consideration. The cinema can do it better. 
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The decision to abandon spectacular melodrama at Drury 
Lane was a dictate of common sense. Who would want 
to see Ben Hur as a play after they had seen it asa film? 
The theatre can no longer be harnessed to a chariot; 
to stage a shipwreck with the old aquatic machinery 
is merely to drive the drama itself upon the rocks. 

If it be urged that the great producers are not con- 
cerned with trivialities of this kind and that Reinhardt’s 
lieutenants have no intention of playing successor to 
Mr. Arthur Collins, I submit that they are in danger 
of doing so despite all their protestations. The drama 
will not live by speech alone, perhaps, but its prop 
and pillar must be the spoken word. It will not depend 
solely on an appeal to the mind or a drive at the emotions, 
but if it neglects these things it will wilt under pressure 
of the camera’s competition. Yet the left-wingers 
of the theatre are moving exactly in this direction. 
In the summer of 1926 there was a dramatic fes- 
tival at Salzburg at which the progressives were fully 
represented. What was there to be seen? Nothing 
that was essentially of the theatre except a play of 
Goldoni’s, and Goldoni’s feather-weight comedies have 
no interest now except as vehicles for the producer’s 
fantastications. Von Hoffmansthal’s Everyman was 
shown in the Cathedral Square, and Carlo Gozzi’s 
spectacular piece of Chinoiserie called Turandot was 
presented at the Festspielhaus. ‘This presentation was 
described with high appreciation by Mr. Ashley Dukes 
in the Theatre Arts Monthly : 
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‘The stage slopes very steeply toward the audience, 
giving the impression of varied levels without the use 
of flights of steps. On either side are the thrones of 
the princes and the emperor, over which fall cylindrical 
draperies that can be raised and lowered at will. The 
extreme backcloth alone is painted, and the whole of 
the remaining scenery consists of textile fabric, upon 
which light plays in varied colours. No curtain 
separates the scene entirely from the audience, but 
a heart-shaped curtain, gathered up at either side, is 
used to mask the changes of scene while the comedians 
continue their chatter in the foreground. All the 
characters enter from the midst of the audiences by 
the ‘ flowery path’ (Blumenweg) which Reinhardt has 
already used in the wordless play Sumurun. This 
path forms a bridge spanning the first twelve or fifteen 
rows of seats, and it serves also as a platform for the 
comedian’s monologues. It has been the fashion to 
decry this ‘ hobnobbing ’ of the actors with the audience 
as one of Reinhardt’s purely sensational innovations 
in the theatre. I think it is something more than that. 
Every movement is welcome that widens the horizon 
of the theatre. By a single gesture Reinhardt tran- 
scends the peep-show stage of everyday experience. In 
its place he creates a platform accessible from every 
side, and reaching out into the body of spectators. 
Imaginatively, at any rate, the audience surrounds this 
stage, and the theatrical picture framed within the 
proscenium arch becomes a thing of the past.” 
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This may be all very large and fine. But it is the art 
of the amphitheatre, not the art of the theatre. If the 
high-brows must have their circuses, let them hurry to 
Salzburg. But all this “‘ widening the horizon of the 
theatre’ is simply widening the gap through which 
the legions of Los Angeles may pass to overwhelming 
victory. Why should I go to the expense and trouble 
of visiting Salzburg if I am to be met with spectacles, 
however delectable, which could just as well be photo- 
graphed once and then conveniently thrown on the 
screen all round the world? ‘The theatre, if it is to 
save its life, must fight with its own weapons. These 
are speech and personality, reason and feeling. They 
cannot exist in the clatter and clutter of the circus. 
They will be the first and inevitable casualties in the 
arena of the new Colosseum which the Producer’s 
Theatre threatens to become. Why should we be 
ashamed of the so-called “‘ peep-show ”’ stage, which 
makes the progressives rage so furiously together ? 
Its merit is that it gives us exactly what the cinema 
cannot. It gives us intimacy; it gives us argument. 
As a matter of fact, it is ridiculous to describe a per- 
formance of Man and Superman as a peep-show. A 
peep-show does, in fact, far better describe the cinema 
and the circuses of the Reinhardt school. For there 
the brain may rest as drowsily as at a musical comedy, 
and there is nothing left to do but peep. 

The Producer’s Theatre, accordingly, is an insti- 
tution to be carefully scrutinised. It may boast of its 
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efficiency as a carver and gilder, and then put the 
picture in the wrong frame. Ifa play can be made by 
style, it can also be maimed by it. It is folly to con- 
cede drastic power to the producer unless we have 
absolute assurance of his ability to use it with discretion 
and with moderation. And how can such assurance 
be forthcoming? The notion of the play as libretto 
must be fought by all authors who are honourably 
conscious that they are not writing idly, but have 
something individual and fundamental to say. Other- 
wise they are but manufacturers of rough material for 
other men to mould and paint. To be an author on 
those terms simply is not good enough. Men of 
self-respect will not go into the theatre under such 
conditions. We have to remember that during the 
nineteenth century the antics of the actor and his 
abuse of sovereign power drove the theatre into cultural 
exile. ‘The men of ideas kept clear of it until the Free 
Theatre Movement prepared for them a” stage which 
was cleared of the old obstructions. The tendency of 
today, not yet, perhaps, largely apparent in this country, 
but certainly manifest on the Continent, suggests that 
the almighty producer will have the same effect as 
the almighty actor did before him, and make the stage 
intolerable to authorship. There is little likelihood 
that men who desire to use the stage as a medium of 
intelligent expression will submit their work uncon- 
ditionally for any dressing the producer may choose 
to give it. For the producer, with his reputation to 
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make and his own sectional interests to serve, will 
naturally wish to force his ideas, his cleverness, his 
tricks, and his ambitions onto the material before him. 
In the case of “‘ Expressionist’? drama this does not 
matter, for the Expressionist play is usually only a 
film that has lost its way, and if the producer chooses 
to bang home his effects by stunts and noise, that is 
about all the play deserves. 

The danger is a double one. There may be abuse 
of style and over-decoration. There may also be con- 
centration on spectacle which is an invitation to the 
cinema to come in and take the whole business over. 
If the Producer’s Theatre can do nothing but jostle 
with the cinema, it is doomed in advance. Actor and 
author have here common ground for resistance. The 
player, just as much as the dramatist, has good reason 
to be jealous of Napoleonic producers. We saw the 
irresistible logic of Mr. Craig’s hint that the producer 
might abolish the actor altogether and use puppets 
instead. Author and actor together must live by 
speech, as speech is that by which the drama lives. 
When the master-producer starts thinking of the mimes 
and puppets, wordless plays, and gaily painted ballets, 
some of the high-brows may clap their palms and exult 
exceedingly. So, too, will the lords of the cinema 
exult, for they will know that a rival has been delivered 
into their hands. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
The Other Partner 


IN any art there is always a double process at work. 
The public, with its power to feed or to starve, draws 
the artist to its service. The artist, with his power to 
lead or to suggest, imposes his dominion on the public. 
To simplify this tug-of-war, however, into a struggle 
between money and mind, or between the hoggish 
multitude and the chosen spirits, is to misunderstand 
the situation. The public, with all its faults, is not 
always wrong. The artist, with all his gifts, is not 
always right. The man who believes himself to be a 
fountain of ideas may have worthless or ephemeral 
ideas, while the man who pays for his seat may be a 
shrewd judge of the fine as well as of the obvious 
pleasures. The history of the arts as generally known 
and studied is not a fair guide, because the names of 
the pretenders, who are found out immediately after 
their time, if not within it, fade away, while the testa- 
ment of authentic greatness remains. When Shake- 
speare was a youngster, the “‘ high-brows”’ of his time 
were backing Euphuism, but Lyly’s cult went down 
before a larger and more vital force. The full record 
of the mind’s adventures is as much a chronicle of 
pretentiousness, charlatanism, and intellectual roguery 
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sensibilities. Public patronage and criticism have not 
been all blundering and brutish stupidity. It is true 
that genius has often been left to starve, and talent to 
fight a losing battle in the market-place. It is equally 
true that esthetic frauds have been turned empty 
away, and have met with none of that easy reward whose 
prospect was the spur of their ambition. 

Thus, mere abuse of the groundling is of no value in 
an attempt to assess the influence of the public as a 
fourth party to the play. Dramatists may frequently 
have expressed themselves finely despite the pit rather 
than because of it, but it is manifest, on the other hand, 
that if the audience had been worse than they actually 
were the dramatist would have had no chance at 
all to express himself worthily. Shakespeare’s main 
patronage may have come from the courtier, but at 
least the groundlings put up with him. Some fraction 
of that favour which established him as a man of fair 
state and property was derived from the multitude. 
No doubt it was the presence of the sweaty rabblement 
and base mechanicals which made him remember 
the value of corpse-exploitation and apply himself to 
the slaughter-house finales which were the titbit of 
the day in the heavily blood-boltered dramaturgy of 
popular vogue. Yet while we smile at the playgoers 
who would clap their chapped hands over Titus An- 
dronicus, and thought that the best feature of Macbeth 
was the appearance of the thane’s head upon a buckler, 
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audience, taken in the round, must have been exemplary 
in its swiftness of ear. To us Shakespeare, at any 
rate the Shakespeare of the later period, is not an easy 
author; his phrase is often tortuous, his metaphors 
o’erleap themselves and one another. The lines were 
almost certainly spoken at a considerable pace, and the 
acoustics of the Globe Theatre can hardly have been 
as favourable as those of a closed-in building designed 
for the advantage of the speaker. Yet the audience, 
or, at least, enough of it to guarantee success for the 
play, were so quick in hearing and understanding that 
the actors were able to work with the verbal involutions 
and tangled metaphorical richness of the later plays. 
The crowd that could grapple with a rapid delivery 
of A Winter’s Tale is not to be despised, and when we 
meet the sneers at the illiterate groundlings of the age 
let us remember that the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
audiences were also a cause and a condition of the 
splendid noise that reverberates through the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean drama. Had they been hostile 
to poetry and utterly dull of ear and mind, the glorious 
thing could never have happened as it did? It is well 
that they were not as dull as Mr. Pepys, who apparently 
failed to discover any attractions of fantasy in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and dismissed the play as 
utterly ridiculous and insipid. Whatever he may have 
thought of the plot, he is not to be excused for his deaf 
ear to the poetry. 

The history of the art of the theatre must be partly 
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moulded by the history of the audience. The Restora- 
tion provided a knowledgeable public with a quick 
ear for polished prose, a ready eye for enormities of 
spectacle, and an unreceptive faculty for the poet’s 
fancy. Current taste permitted savage onslaughts upon 
Shakespeare’s text, and fed upon the scattered limbs 
of the poet. The gallants who would listen to Con- 
greve’s balanced periods and symphonies of cynicism 
had no great appetite for the romantic ferocities of a 
mighty line or the whispering beauties of a tender 
one. To some extent the great dramatist compels 
his audience to come in, and forces it up to his own 
level of expression. But he cannot force it uphill all 
the way; there must be some response to his call, 
some natural capacity for climbing. ‘The fourth party 
can be a co-operator or a clog upon the wheel. The 
Attic drama was made possible by the Athenian citizen 
as well as by the Athenian poet, and honour is due to 
the unknown auditors who accepted Greek tragedy as 
well as to the men who made it. In the case of the 
theatre it is often as useful to receive as to give. They 
also serve who only sit and take. 

It is not my purpose to write a chronicle of audiences, 
attractive though the subject might be to develop. 
But it is essential to an understanding of the English 
theatre of today to realise the rdle of the fourth party 
to the play, and to consider means for strengthening 
its power and performance. In considering this aspect 
of the playhouse we must remember that the art of 
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the theatre is continually and inevitably confused with 
the industry of entertainment. The two things are 
not the same; they mingle, of course, but they are 
not identical. Many of our contemporary discussions 
on ‘‘ What is wrong with the theatre?” fall into a 
barren confusion because the debaters will not dis- 
tinguish between dramatic art and theatrical finance. 
It is possible and, I think, justifiable to describe the 
existing state of affairs in this country by saying that 
the art of the theatre is healthy by comparison with 
past inertia or crudity, while the theatre’s position in 
the industry of entertainment is extremely precarious. 
The quality of writing, acting, and production are 
matters for judgment in isolation. ‘They are neither 
better nor worse because a manager has just gone 
bankrupt or because an inane film is being shown on 
some historic stage. 

People who care for the theatre in England bear a 
legitimate grudge against the Victorians. The Puritan 
jealousy of the theatre, strong enough since Elizabeth’s 
time, was allowed to establish itself further. The 
population and wealth of the country doubled and 
trebled during a century in which the art of the theatre 
was almost wholly conditioned by the industry of 
entertainment. The theatre, long suspect, thus took 
its place among the booths of showmanship, into 
which the educated citizen would rarely penetrate. 
Mr. Crummles and his audience had minds that thought 
alike. On the summit of the entertainment world 
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were the great feats of acting in traditional réles, and 
one may say that Victorian London had an aristocratic 
culture of histrionics as well as a popular fancy for the 
rivalry of competing performers. But the art of the 
theatre was severely limited. It looked backward, and 
not forward. It did not even look around and mirror 
the enormously dramatic life of its time, with all its 
new conflicts of class and opinion. Thus, in the newly 
built cities the huge new populace of industrial England 
never went to the theatre for anything more than a 
spree, and a contemptible national tradition was 
established which regarded the playhouse either as 
the home of a mild and legitimate naughtiness or 
as a mere receptacle for those who had fed well and 
had nothing better to do. The millions who were 
taught to read by compulsory national education, and 
the thousands who began to nibble at cheap editions of 
the classics and to feel their way to a democratic culture, 
rarely had the drama presented to their attention as 
anything more than a lark. It was the gingerbread of 
a gay Saturday night, and not the substance of a sober 
workaday diet. ‘To them a play was a rival to a 
cocoanut stall, as it is now the rival to a cinema. It 
was a competitor in the scramble for their shillings and 
pence. It was not a necessity or a part of the routine 
of civilised existence. 

Furthermore, the English theatre has never received 
any acknowledgment from the nation or the munici- 
pality. In this misfortune it stands almost alone in 
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Europe. The argument for a national or civic theatre 
is not a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence only. 
The subsidy is not as important as the state of mind 
which the subsidy represents. To endow the drama, 
even if it be only with a pittance, is to express a national 
conviction that the theatre is capable of housing an 
art which is a national necessity. It is an implicit 
assertion that the art of the theatre is too precious to be 
left to the scrambling rivalries of the purveyors of 
amusement. We do assert our faith that the reading 
of books is a matter for common provision and direction ; 
we also do as much for the art of painting and for the 
esthetic and historical services of the museum. But 
at drama the Englishman draws the line. He is now 
actually prepared to assist his national cinema. Why ? 
Simply because it is a branch of industry which has not 
flourished on the commercial tree, and is in danger of 
withering altogether. But in the case of the theatre, 
where less money is at stake, the artist must look after 
himself. It is the traditional attitude, the customary 
contempt. ‘The cinema can look for legislation; the 
actor and dramatist must plod on unaided and keep 
their passion fresh. ‘The State will pay them the ugly 
attention of moral guardianship, and the dramatist 
must be mulcted to pay for a censorship which he 
does not want, and which may ordain, without appeal, 
that he is to be forbidden the fruits of his labour. On 
the Continent the drama has recognition as an essential 
art, and with the recognition comes a certain authority. 
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The public know that the theatre is held worthy of 
honour; the actor, who is privileged to enjoy public 
encouragement and support, has‘not to think eternally 
of finding a play whose first object must be to deflect 
the shillings from the cinema’s pay-box. In England 
alone, of European countries with any claim to a 
national culture, actors have had to assert unaided by 
State or city the highest claims of dramatic art amid 
the jostling competition of entertainment. No other 
European country of any intellectual prominence leaves 
the art of the theatre and of opera to take its chance 
in the market-place. Whether or not we believe that 
drama and music should be denied the assistance given 
in some slight measure to the museum, the library, 
and the art gallery, it is perfectly plain that the critics 
who disparage the English theatre must make allow- 
ances when they compare native conservatism with 
foreign experiments. In other countries the art of 
the theatre is not entirely confused with the industry 
of entertainment; it has its privileges both of reputation 
and of financial support. Public opinion will tolerate 
a national or municipal theatre which endeavours to 
lead taste instead of following it, and incurs a loss in 
that adventure. But in England the manager who 
really cares for the scope and possibilities of his art not 
only lacks any communal subsidy, but has to conflict 
with the same entertainment tax as the promoter of 
racing meetings or boxing matches. Always he is in 
the world of furious competition, so that if he fails 
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with a good play he may have to follow it with some 
routine piece in order to avoid bankruptcy. 

This attitude of official neglect inevitably affects the 
fourth party to the play. It strengthens an unhappy 
tradition. It weakens the chance of honour where 
honour is due. It gives a governmental “ imprimatur ” 
to the view that the actor is still a vagabond who must 
run his risk along with the Punch and Judy man and 
the promoters of Rodeos. Endowment, it is true, may 
not always work for a complete excellence. National 
Theatres may become the arenas of petty squabbling, 
the battle-fields of job-hunting cliques, and the fortresses 
of artistic conservatism. But for the moment we are 
discussing the effect of official recognition on the 
average playgoer. In that direction the refusal of 
the State and city to acknowledge the art of the theatre 
works wholly for evil, since it strengthens the Puri- 
tanical suspicion of the playhouse as Satan’s camping- 
ground, and gives authority to the common view that 
one form of “show” is just as good or as bad as 
another. 

The issue is particularly important at the present 
time. My personal diagnosis of our theatrical situation 
is that the art of the theatre in England is in a more 
lively state of health than most critics would admit. 
There is a greater stream of intelligent activity going 
into the theatre, or seeking theatres into which it may 
go, than there has been for centuries. The zest for 
play-writing is great, and the enormous expansion, 
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the ambitions, and the quality of amateur acting are 
further symptoms of a theatrical renaissance. The 
passionate few are few no longer, but they have not 
become so many that there is an audience sufficient to 
support all efforts. The situation is, indeed, a cruel 
one. The spirit of irony, which hovers over the 
characters of Mr. Hardy’s novels, now hangs in mockery 
over the English theatre. At the very moment when 
the dramatic impulse beats more strongly, when plays 
of taste and ambition are being more frequently written, 
and when the art of producton is being more keenly 
studied, when, in short, the English theatre seems to 
stand an excellent chance of asserting its power and 
dignity, and its ability to become an ample medium 
for the national culture, its position in the industry 
of entertainment has become suddenly more precarious. 
During the Victorian period, when the quality of play- 
writing sank to an abysmal level, and was only raised 
from its torpor and squalor by the post-Ibsenite 
revival, the theatre had an absolute command over the 
time and money of the man in search of entertainment. 
But now we have the cinema,with its enormous financial 
backing, its call on governmental support, and its 
ability to supply cheap comfort for the body along 
with its superfluities of spectacle for the eye. Further- 
more, we have in broadcasting a potently persuasive 
encouragement to stay at home and keep the shillings 
there too. It is possible to listen-in on every after- 
noon and evening of the year for less than the 
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cost of a single stall in a London theatre. No 
doubt the performance is not always attractive. But 
there this great machinery of entertainment remains, 
with its trifling charge and its huge possibilities of 
domestic concentration. ‘The English theatre has long 
suffered from an ingrained national taste for staying at 
home, and the radio set becomes another anchor to 
keep the family from the box-office. In addition to 
these menacing rivals, the theatre of today has to face 
the lure of the dancing vogue, of the cheap motor-car, 
and a vastly increased interest in athletics for which 
the longer summer evenings, made possible by Daylight 
Saving, offer a natural and healthy outlet. The exist- 
ence of the municipal tennis-court and bowling-green 
is an admirable addition to the amenities of a town. 
But the actor, on whom the town councillor looks with 
such distrust and disfavour, cannot be expected to 
regard their competition with his spring and summer 
seasons in a spirit of unqualified rapture. He may be 
pardoned for reflecting sorely on the oddity of the 
English social tradition, which welcomes collectivism 
in the matter of games, but can never be*brought to 
regard art as a possible form of recreation. 

The result of this is that the English theatre is 
fighting, not only its rivals in the industry of amuse- 
ment, but a deep-set and dangerous belief that the 
theatre is no concern of civilised people. I recently 
came across a staggering example of this attitude. A 
clergyman of my acquaintance will not permit his 
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children to go to a theatre; they are even forbidden to 
visit Hamlet, as if it were a work of the devil. But 
they are allowed to go to any film they care to visit ! 
Its posters may flaunt vulgarity to the sky; its name 
may be Hearts of Flame, and its intention purely erotic. 
None the less it is not a play, and therefore it is legiti- 
mate fodder for the eager adolescents of his household. 
That is an extreme example of a certain positive oppo- 
sition to the drama, and we may congratulate ourselves 
that it is growing rarer. In any case, definite opposi- 
tion of this kind is preferable to dull neglect, since 
every parent of such views is likely to create a family 
of playgoers in the long run, since he who forbids 
fruit ultimately enhances its attraction. What is far 
more troublesome is the tacit English convention 
that going to the play is only the appendage of a night 
out, and is the kind of thing you do when you have 
friends or relations on your hands and don’t know how 
to dispose of them. ‘The natural mood of such play- 
goers is to prefer a silly piece to a solid one, since they 
are giving their friends a holiday occasion on which 
their minds must not be troubled nor their sentiments 
too keenly touched. 

Therefore, we may say that the fourth party to the 
English play is not a helpful contributor. There is 
the eager minority, and there is behind that minority 
a composite mass of potentially good playgoers who 
will support decent work if they are sufficiently prodded 
and guided and kept up to the mark. A good play, 
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even though its burden be tragic, can be established 
as a success if the playgoer of this class finds that his 
neighbour is going, and that he will be out of it in local 
conversation if he has to confess that he has not seen 
the piece. But this public is not adventurous. It 
takes a lead, but it dare not make one. It occasionally 
stampedes in an unexpected direction, as, for example, 
to The Beggar’s Opera, The Beaux Stratagem, Escape, 
or The Constant Nymph. But by its nature it is 
capable of shocking oversights and neglects. It is not 
to be relied upon. The manager, who really means to 
give the highest when he knows it, has no safeguard 
that the occasional stampede will turn in his direction. 
His worthy experiment may perish amid the utmost 
unconcern. 

Moreover, this public is slow in following events. 
The Continental repertory system—i.e., a change of 
bill nightly—has been proved impossible in England, 
because of the tiny nuisance involved in discovering 
what is going on. Short runs of a week or a fortnight 
are always risky, because so many playgoers take eight 
days to learn what is happening and another eight to 
make up their minds to see it. In this respect they 
might take a hint from the cinema public, which is 
swift to learn its opportunities and take them. Con- 
sequently, the workers in the theatre who are attempt- 
ing to do unusual things are heavily handicapped. 
They have no subsidy from State or city, and singularly 
little chance of ever winning one. They have no 
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support from the English social tradition. Abroad 
one feels a different attitude to the theatre immediately. 
To frequent it is normal. Playgoing is a part of good 
manners and civilised behaviour. But here playgoing 
is regarded as abnormal, and as the finale of high days 
and holidays. This attitude reacts on the choice of 
the play, and so is a drag upon the courage of the 
management, since the holiday-maker naturally wants 
the piece which is untroubled by reflection, and takes 
the audience into some Alsatia where the grey problems 
of this world may never penetrate. 

Do things improve? Is the fourth party showing 
any willingness or capacity to accommodate itself to 
advances on the part of the other three? It is hard 
to generalise. In London it certainly seems to be 
the case that the public taste is gaining in courage and 
flexibility. The company which offers a rarity may 
suddenly find that its wares are every man’s desire, or 
it may not. But it is indisputable that pieces which 
were deemed to be hopelessly “ repertory ’’ before the 
war will now stand the chance of a good, and even of 
a very good,run. Mr. Granville Barker’s The Madras 
House is an obvious instance. The public which 
makes a success, as distinguished from the eager few, 
is less conservative than it was. Would The Father 
ever have been tried for a run in pre-war days? ‘There 
are signs of growing temerity; the theatrical radical 
is not the outcast that he used to be, and is not con- 
demned to congregate with his kind on Sunday nights 
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alone. But outside London the fourth party is 
probably dwindling. The great actors, by abandoning 
the touring system (Miss Thorndike is a notable 
exception), have let their old supporters down, with 
the result that a new generation may respond by letting 
them down if they should start touring again. A 
generation back, the playgoers of Manchester and 
Liverpool could see all the greatest artists of the time. 
Continental planets as luminous as Bernhardt moved 
across their sky. Sir Henry Irving and Sir Beerbohm 
Tree were constant visitors. But the stars of today 
cluster more closely in London, and the provincial 
playgoer is apt to be regarded as the dog on whom to 
try a new musical comedy, instead of as a normal 
patron of the best in the theatre’s scope. ‘The cinema 
has made great conquests, annexing historic buildings 
and diverting the pocket-money of those who might 
have been playgoers. On the other hand, it is still 
true that quality has its power to attract. When Saint 
Joan was sent on tour, it filled houses which the 
ordinary Shaftesbury Avenue pieces habitually leave 
half empty. > 

The manager of the Palace Theatre, Manchester, 
who turned that house from a music-hall into a theatre, 
with the objective of always housing a first-rate pro- 
duction of its kind, be that musical or “ straight,”’ said 
that he stood astonished to see an entirely new type of 
playgoer swarm in to see Saint Joan when it was first 
on view in the city. Here, again, we meet that great 
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potential fourth party which suddenly and mysteriously 
responds to a stimulus, but on whose reaction it is 
dangerous to rely. Another point for hope is the 
development of the amateur movement. Partly it is 
the case that playgoers who feel that the professional 
theatre has let them down club together to make their 
own dramatic entertainment, and so may be considered 
(as the Stage Guild apparently considers them) to be 
a menace to the interests of the professional actor. 
But there is another side to it. These enthusiasts 
naturally want to see the best which the professional 
stage has to offer, and are thus the nucleus of an 
instructed and intelligent audience. They will not 
emerge to see a stale London success of the trivial kind 
played by a second-rate company, but they are possible 
supporters for work of greater intention and better 
execution wherever the professional companies have 
such an offering to make. The fourth party remains 
something of a mystery. Actor, author, and producer 
can mould it and enlarge it. But there must be some- 
thing for them to work upon; there must, in short, be 
some implicit appetite for quality, for novelty, and for 
intellectual adventure to which the artist can appeal. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
Balance of Power 


WHETHER the theatre can or should unite author, 
actor, and producer in a balance of power is not a 
simple question, and cannot be given a simple answer. 
It may be simply retorted that the creation of such 
unity is the producer’s job, and that, where there is no 
unity, the producer has failed. His business is to 
frame the picture without dominating it, and to articu- 
late the word without shouting it or reducing it to 
silence. Accordingly, the argument would run, the 
producer cannot be a party to the final unity because 
he is the man who makes, or ought to make it. He is 
not an ingredient; he is the cook. Or, to change the 
metaphor, you cannot say of the trainer of a football 
team that he co-operates with backs and forwards, 
because it is his task to see that they co-operate in the 
interests of the side. 

The argument has some weight. It is true of certain 
kinds of play. For the type of drama in which the 
values are mainly narrative the producer is rather 
like the trainer of a football team. He is the regulator 
of pace and precision, and there is no possible justifica- 
tion should he try to alter the whole spirit of the game. 
In the ordinary brittle comedy his duty is to see that 
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through the structure; in a piece about crooks and 
crime he must keep the action supple and swift. But 
the drama is a larger matter than this. It is not con- 
fined by cocktail comedies and the boisterous adventures 
of gunmen, bootleggers, and pretty ladies. It con- 
tinually offers the producer an opportunity to rise to 
more generous powers. ‘The trainer of an athletic team 
is a person working under strict conditions. He is 
bound by the existing rules of the game, and by the 
nature of the field on which it is played. But the 
producer may elect to make his own rules and his own 
field. When Mr. William Poel restored, as far as 
possible, the methods of Elizabethan production to 
Elizabethan plays, he was breaking the accepted rules 
of his time. When Reinhardt or any other revolu- 
tionary abolishes the proscenium arch and reconstructs 
the stage in terms of the arena, he is altering the field 
of play. A producer who holds strong views of his 
own may order the actor to wear a mask or to reduce 
his initiative and assume the semblance of a marionette. 
He may take an author’s carefully considered text and 
make what was intended to be a finished article merely 
the foundation for an architecture of his own. In such 
instances he becomes a participator in the struggle for 
power. He cannet be compared to the trainer of a 
side; he is now a member of the Board of Control, who 
fixes the rules and governs the policy of the sport. 
That was made manifest in Reinhardt’s career, since 


he began as a trainer of teams in the realistic theatre, 
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and then proceeded to remodel the theatre itself. A 
trainer is only concerned with the practice of the game 
under established conditions, but a producer may 
plunge into its philosophy, reform its principles, and 
insist upon drastic rearrangements of his own. ‘That, 
after all, has been the attitude of Mr. Gordon Craig. 
Such a critic of the theatrical curriculum and radical 
counsellor on dramatic method can hardly be likened 
to a prefect whose official duty is to see that actors 
and authors sit peaceably together, and do not brawl 
or bully one another. He sees a grander vision and 
breathes a larger air. 

Between the author who is jealous for his word, the 
actor who craves for old-fashioned opportunities, 
and the producer who is determined to put his own 
stamp on everything there is no possibility of harmony. 
On the other hand, there is no particular reason why 
these extremes should meet. Should the head-on 
collision occur, we'can only ask ourselves the familiar 
conundrum about what happens when irresistible 
forces meet immovable objects. There does not seem, 
on the face of it, to be good cause for a crash, since it 
takes all sorts to make a playgoers’ world, and every 
taste may find its diet and enjoy its day. But among 
the arts intolerance is always at homé, and the man 
with a theory immediately claims for it an objective 
validity. If it be right to move one way, then it must 
be wrong to go the other. One would have thought 
that Parnassus was a good place for a ramble, but its 
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inhabitants have continually been active in putting up 
fences and direction posts, making war on the tres- 
passer who likes a trip into all the pleasant glades, 
and generally trying to shepherd the public exclusively 
in one track. The thing is ridiculous, but it goes on. 
The history of the world is largely a record of how 
honourable faiths may be turned to furious follies, 
since it is the nature of man to go on missions and to 
let the zeal of the missioner pass into the raging temper 
of the zealot. ‘Too many gospels which begin with 
gentle charity end with penalties and persecutions. 
In art a man can rarely believe in his own mind and 
method, while permitting others to do the same. 
Jack Sprat, the realist, will have no fat; his romantic 
wife will have no lean. Possibly the more a man cares 
for his job, the easier it is for him to become a Junker 
in its championship. 

Of course the Junkerism fails. It struts and roars 
and passes. Men, clamorous that their own creed 
should replace another, cannot see that in time their 
own will be replaced. Every conquest is a defeat in 
the womb of Time. ‘So it has been with our stage. 
It has had its sway of dynasties. Under new composers 
the drama has changed tune. We have strained our 
eyes now this way and our ears now that. ‘The drama, 
being a blend of the arts as well as an art in itself, has 
been fought for by the arts. Painter and architect, 
poet and author, have attempted their annexations; 
the actor has been all things to all men, puppet, orator, 
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and mountebank included. There has been change 
of sovereignty before, and there will be change again. 

There is little doubt that what I have called “ Pro- 
ducer’s Theatre ”’ is likely to increase its power. In 
the English industry of entertainment it may not 
seriously impinge upon the showmanship of narrative 
values—that is to say, on the play which attracts simply 
because it tells a story in three dimensions, and tells 
it well. But in the more ambitious drama we may 
witness a return to an art in which the theatrical 
equivalents of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
will be more employed, and literary qualities will be 
less esteemed. That, at least, is the suggestion con- 
veyed by the more radical experiments in Europe 
and America. The drama of ideas and the dis- 
cussion play will not be driven into exile, but the 
young men and women will look to the theatre for 
something distinctively its own, something which 
cannot be confounded with a meeting of a debating 
society on a Sunday evening among chattering in- 
tellectuals. Indeed, the fashionably intellectual play 
between 1930 and 1940 may owe very littl to the in- 
tellect in the sense that Getting Married or Back to 
Methuselah owe much to intellect. The reaction against 
rationalism, which has dominated philosophy since 
Bergson and psychology, since the study of the sub- 
conscious, will more and more invade the theatre, 
which is in England always a conservative place, and 
the last to feel the impact of change. Mr. Shaw will 
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not fall into disrepute as a man to be read, but there is 
a possibility of his plays being less valued on the stage. 
Accordingly, one foresees an intellectual’s theatre 
with the intellect left out and the senses more 
generously and even riotously fed. To be in debt to 
Samuel Butler will then be less popular than to be 
in debt to the decorative quality of ballet. The new 
kind of spectacle will, if its producers are prudent, 
refuse to vie with the cinema in mass effects and the 
pomp of panorama. But it will put design before 
discussion; it will attempt to make the spoken word 
or the musical accompaniment an element in a com- 
position in which the producer will drive directly at 
the senses, while he touches the mind more by hint 
and sidestroke than by a frontal attack. In its multi- 
plicity of actions and reactions the English drama 
may reject the argument and turn to the ensemble, 
as it once before moved away from the oral splendours 
of poetry to the sensuous delights of the masque. 
The advanced English drama of the early twentieth 
century had a close connection with politics. It was 
the young progressives who paid for seats in the pit 
and gallery of the repertory theatres, and, since the 
stalls were not largely attended except by those en- 
joying the privilege of a pass, their taste in ideas was 
both met by the dramatist and directed his future 
labours. As the twentieth century moves on towards 
its middle span the political impulse in playgoing 
weakens and the appetite for a fantasy and a pattern 
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increases. The kind of novel which is best described 
as “‘a high-brow best-seller’ is frequently an excur- 
sion into moonshine or fairyland. Lady into fox was 
followed by lady into witch. ‘Twentieth-century 
characters found themselves tumbling into the 
eighteenth, and Mr. Priestley released a mad cavalcade 
of Jacobites onto the Yorkshire moors. The flight 
from naturalism will not take place on paper only, and 
in time it will scamper across the stage. Inevitably 
the producer will direct the new orientation. It is 
his moment and his movement. It may be argued 
that Shakespeare could make his Attic moonshine and 
his magic isles by word of mouth, and that what author 
has done author can do. But unfortunately Shake- 
speares do not arrive punctually in every century, and 
if the poet is wanting, the producer will be only too 
happy to experiment for himself in combined patterns 
of word and spectacle, of movement and melody. To 
the contention that we in England have not found our 
imaginative producers it may be answered that the 
hour produces the man quite as often as the man makes 
the hour. So far, English production has been 
strongest in realism; but changing taste will have its 
effect. Demand will draw supply. When the Russian 
theatre was harnessed to the new Russian creed, and 
the drama was made to do thunderous pamphleteering 
in terms of eye and ear, the need for a revolutionary 
technique drew its servants from the old schools of 
quiet naturalism. ‘The Moscow Art Theatre lost its 
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ardent spirits to the new cause, and the younger sons 
of realism turned vengefully upon their parent. 

All playgoers have their particular approach to their 
pleasure, and he whose feeling is more for literary than 
for graphic or plastic values will probably resent a 
tendency which depresses the intellectual temperature 
of the stage and quickens the sensuous appeal. But 
the man who hankers for the drama of discussion 
has his consolations, for it will be hard for a Producer’s 
Theatre, which has mainly pictorial ambitions, to 
establish itself in this country. Recent events have 
linked the theatre closely with literature, and the art 
of writing plays is a frequent companion of mastery 
in fiction. The English audience has not yet been 
brought under the compulsion of the anti-literary 
producer, although it is interesting to notice that the 
recent revival in musical comedy was largely assisted 
by the application of a new and highly skilful technique 
of mass production to the once leisurely antics of the 
chorus. Rose Marie succeeded partly because of its 
panoramic qualities, but still more because it was a 
parade-ground for an ‘intensively drilled platoon. The 
example was infectious. What happens to musical 
comedy is not a matter of high importance, but there 
was an instance provided of a moribund form of enter- 
tainment being suddenly revived by the producer, and 
not by the star actor, or the librettist, or composer. 
It is, therefore, by no means impossible that we might 
have a similar turn of events in the “ straight ’’ drama; 
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before long new methods of staging may suddenly 
send the public running after a new thing. But the 
spectacular production of the advanced Continental 
theatre, with its highly developed adroitness in the 
application of varied light to mass effects of architectural 
forms or of grouped humanity, will not easily conquer 
the British playgoer, although it may be said that M. 
Diaghileff has been a forerunner of such power and 
consequence that a public charmed by the plasticity . 
and mobility of ballet will be more likely to receive 
a dramatic method with something of ballet’s fascina- 
tion. ‘There may bea sharp tussle in the years to come 
between the literary drama, in which the action is of 
the mind, and another drama in which the action will 
be more of sensible objects, both animate and inanimate. 
If one may be pardoned a paradox, we have not heard 
the last of the mute, nor have we finished for ever with 
the mime and his mummery. A renewed excitement 
among the intellectuals about the antics of the clown 
suggests the possibilities of a revitalised art of clown- 
ship, and is at least a symptom of loyalty to the drollery 
which is more visible than articulate. This*swerve of 
taste may be little more than an affectation, and we may 
overestimate the importance of the gentry who despise 
Shavian bread and cry up Parisian circuses. But 
the passage away from the play of verbal and mental 
wit and intellectual intention will not be as easy here as 
elsewhere, since the literary tradition of our stage is 
so strong. The tradition is further reinforced by the 
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fact that many of those who write about the stage 
approach the theatre primarily as bookmen who see 
In the theatre only another branch of what is called 
“Eng. Lit.” in the abbreviations of the curriculum. 
It still seems natural in this country to discuss the 
drama in terms of the dramatist only, a state of affairs 
which certainly does not obtain everywhere else. I 
remember a visit to Prague in the beginning of 1925. 
When I said that I wished to see the theatres I was 
told: “ You should not have come now. It is no good. 
Our best producer is ill, and has done nothing for 
some months.” That remark could hardly have been 
made to a visitor enquiring about the London stage. 
The emphasis is alien to our esthetic of the theatre. 
_ But will it always be so? 

There is another possible release for the anti- 
rationalism of our time. Some young French drama- 
tists, whose exponent and champion in English criticism 
is Mr. John Palmer, are working out their ideas in 
a medium of quiet naturalism. Their bent is for 
psychology rather than for philosophy; or, if they have 
a philosophy, it is that of the sophist who doubts, and 
not of the teacher who expounds. Like Pirandello, 
they probe the surfaces of apparent reality, and what 
they discover is rather the elusive mirage of truth than 
its durable manifestations. ‘They have no message 
and proclaim no salvation. ‘They typify the negativism 
of our time, in which the intellectual is distinguished 
by his interest in irrational impulse and by his distrust 
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of intelligence. The psychology of conscious reason 
has been largely replaced by the psychology of sub- 
conscious desire. The reactions of that change upon 
drama has not been obvious in England, but in France 
it has found its exponents. M. J. J. Bernard’s Le 
Printemps des Autres (played in English as The Years 
Between) is a drama of psycho-analysis quite as much as 
the larger plays of Mr. C. K. Munro are dramas of 
political theory and of sociological survey. A signifi- 
cant fact about the new French psychological play, 
with its technique of suggestion by silence or by hint, 
is that it has broken with the hard-and-fast rationalism 
which was the dominant motive of the post-Ibsenite 
Author’s Theatre, and yet has retained the realistic 
method. Its revolt against the old rationalism, typified 
by Brieux, has not swerved towards the new spectacu- 
lar or fantastical drama of imagination. It does not 
demand the Producer Tyrant, but the Producer Co- 
operator. A play by M. Bernard is still a negative 
to be developed, and there can be no question of im- 
posing a pattern. In short, it is Author’s Theatre; 
and the actor and producer depend more tpon what 
the author can give them than upon their contribution 
to the total effect. 

This development of a new French mode, which is 
utterly against the theatrical tradition of a country 
where tradition has been remarkably strong, should be 
a source of hope to all those who fear the menace of 
the Producer Tyrant arriving with plenary powers 
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for himself, and displaying a considerable contempt 
for the written word. It shows both the fertility of 
realism as a theatrical method and the possibility 
of widely divergent currents in any stream of change. 
It is new-fashioned in its form, in so far as it breaks 
with the abominable routine of the French actor-drama 
of situation, but it is not at all novel if it is matched 
with the best output of the Author’s Theatre. The 
content, of course, is different. If you look into such 
a play as Pirandello’s Naked (and Pirandello has much 
in common with the French sceptics and negativists) 
you find that it is almost Ibsenite in construction; but 
it is not at all Ibsenite in its matter. For whereas 
Ibsen is excited by concepts—Truth, Freedom, and the 
like—Pirandello is amused by people’s inability to 
conceive a concept and by their tendency to let will 
and self-interest do (or rather fake) their thinking for 
them. So one may say that this new phase of the 
Author’s Theatre is fundamentally opposed to the 
old phase in its analysis and estimate of human per- 
‘sonality. It is a drama of drift rather than a drama 
of purpose. None the less, it is essentially drama of 
argument. Only in this case the argument maintains 
that people do not really argue; they are the mouth- 
pieces of irrational impulse or desire. 

If we accept Mr. Palmer’s judgment of the importance 
of the new development in France, we may go on to 
the conclusion that the break with the rationalist 
realist play of the Free ‘Theatres, and of the repertories 
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which succeeded them, has been widely different in 
different places. In Central Europe there has been 
Expressionism in which discussion was shouted down 
and argument noisily elbowed out of court, and there 
has also been the return to spectacle in which Reinhardt’s 
lieutenants have led various exploring parties. In 
Russia there has been a curious blend of revolutionary 
social theory with more or less Expressionist practice. 
In France the quiet presentation of actuality has con- 
tinued, but the notions of actuality have been modified 
and moulded by current scepticism of man’s mental 
implement and by a preference for negations instead 
of assertions. ‘The Free Theatre:men were usually 
putting a point of view; their successors are happier 
when they are upsetting one. It is beside our present 
point that they are not always superior to a quibble, 
and that Pirandello will split a logical hair with the 
suggestion that the game is both original and important, 
although most of his hairs were being eagerly split by 
the sophists of Greece in the fifth century B.c. to the 
edification of nobody and the vexation of innumerable 
students who now have to learn the silly questions, and 
the proper way to answer that which need hardly have 
been asked. The salient feature is the elasticity of 
realism under the strain of time and the pressure 
of schismatic factions. The insurgents, breaking both 
with the theatre of Brieux and the theatre of Bernstein, 
have not been precipitated into Expressionism, neither 
have they capitulated to the producer and become 
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librettists for his benefit. By not surrendering their 
rights as authors they have maintained this portion 
of power. 

This balance of power in the theatre can hardly 
flourish in any one playhouse. There may be pieces 
in which the contributions of actor, author, and pro- 
ducer are equally poised. I have cited the Moscow Art 
Theatre, at the time when Stanislavsky was producing 
Chekhov, as a plausible example. But if the art of 
the theatre is a living thing, it will always have move- 
ment within it. The actor will be demanding the 
play which yields him the chance to bestride a scene 
colossally, and he will clamour for a wealth of action, 
emotion, and situation. ‘The author will feel his own 
self-respect threatened, if he is a man of ideas, and not 
a purveyor of “ opportunity plays ’’ for leading actors. 
The producer, who may have quite different ideas 
about what a stage is for and how it should look, will 
be bored with the prospect of serving either party. 
Under the masterful actor he is reduced to his old 
role of stage-manager; where the author is using the 
theatre to give corporeal presentation to a debate he 
may find himself less important than a prompter or 
a master of elocution. So he will be restless, and 
ready to foment a schism. He will long for drama 
more malleable, as it were, a molten metal on which 
he may lay his impress. Balance of power, accord- 
ingly, within the limits of one play or one playhouse 
is hard to find. It occurs and it vanishes. We need 
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not regret the fact. No art can flourish on stability 
and fixity. The routine of today is yesterday’s rebellion, 
and we should be an inert generation if we allowed it 
to become the routine of tomorrow. 

But in every city of consequence and in every 
country there is more than one theatre, and in a 
multitude of lodgings there is safety for a multitude of 
counsellors. Balance of power may be achieved by 
distribution of power, not within a single theatre, but 
over a centre of civilisation. ‘Taste does, of course, 
move in waves; an age of reason makes it hard for 
romance to keep alive, and a romantic revival may open 
a general attack on rationalism in all the arts, from the 
building of a house to the presentation of a play. None 
the less, it is surely possible for tendencies to admit 
toleration. Is there any need why discussion drama 
should cease because a new romanticism, a new poeti- 
cism, or a new spectacular vogue has reappeared ? 
Is there any justice in putting a ban of taste upon the 
old fireworks of those gifted and magnetic creatures 
who can, indeed, present visions which are larger 
than life? What is so grievous in artisti¢ debate is 
the notion that every flower in the garden should be 
alike. Mr. Huntly Carter, being attracted by the 
vigorous attack of the revolutionary technique in the 
new Russian theatre, turns to deride the “ hair-for- 
hair realism” of Stanislavsky, and complains that 
Stanislavsky “‘ spun money out of a big book of memoirs 
which doubtless formed a fitting epitaph on the Moscow 
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Art Theatre.” This petulance is infinitely tiresome. 
Stanislavsky must rank as one of the greatest theatrical 
artists of all time, and his book, My Life in Art, 
confirms his admirers’ estimate of his genius. The 
Russians and their champions outside of Russia should 
have realised that there is always room for genius, and 
that there was no need to pester, and bully, and abuse 
Stanislavsky because a Meierhold had arrived. 

It is fashionable nowadays to be very rude about 
realism in the drama, and, indeed, in all the arts. But 
that the realist revolt of the Free Theatres freshened 
the air of the theatre is incontestable, and realism 
has still its quickening powers. But if we are realists, 
we need not intemperately rail against the new romantic 
or the Expressionist. Let them have their head- 
quarters and their experiments, just as we demand to 
follow new paths on the realists’ route. ‘There is room 
for all and there is need of all. It would be a poor 
playhouse in which the actor was always subject to 
the producer’s sovereignty, and found himself reduced 
to being a mere puppet and the fraction of a spectacle, 
or to being a mere voice in a symphony so large as to 
crush all individuality. The expression of personality 
on the stage is now decried. ‘To be mighty of 
presence or remarkable in beauty or vocal range is to 
be brushed aside as an exhibitionist. Yet there are 
many who have always wanted that luminous and 
magnetic quality in humans more largely gifted than 
themselves. Exploited basely, it may harm the art 
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of the theatre, but it is a part of the art, and when 
cultivation can be substituted for exploitation, it is a 
part which may embellish and enrich the whole. If 
the parties of the play must jostle in contiguity, there 
is nothing to prevent them finding peace by spreading 
themselves. The theatre is not a concentration camp, 
and there is no reason why Actor’s Theatre, Author’s 
Theatre, and Producer’s Theatre should not maintain 
a neighbourly relationship within the confines of a 
single street. Thus would power reach a poise which 
is not of the day or of the moment, and the balance so 
achieved would not be a rigid and constraining thing 
or an end in itself, but a condition of fair play for the 
young life which presses upward and outward in the 
healthy body of an art. 
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